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Golden Text for the Quarter: The words that I have spoken 
unto you are spirit, and are life.—John 6: 63. 


8. August 25. my Visit to Nazareth ... . Luke 4: 16-30 


9. September r.—The Death of John the Baptist 

asnetes SOD tolls e's Fin cd: ote Mark 6: 14-29 
10. September 8.—The Mission of the 

i ne OO eA Matt.9 : 35 to 10:15; 10: 40tOmr: fT 
11. September 15.—Judgment and Mercy. .... . Matt. 11 : 20-30 
12. September 22.— I'he Feeding of the Five 

es. So 4 Soe eS Ss . Mark 6: 30-44 


13. September 2o. —Review 


The Call of the Lord 
By Henry Austin 


UTCASTS and outlaws, linger and listen ! 
Wherever ye wander on lea or sea, 
In dens of shame or in pens of prison, 
The Lord, your Lover, is calling ye. 


Adrift in tempest, or lost in forest, 
Whatever the fate befalling ye, 

O hearts the sinfulest, hearts the sorest, 
The Lord, your Lover, is calling ye. 


For he was once as an outlaw hounded; 
He, as an outcast, heaped with scorn ; 
By friends abandoned ; by foes surrounded ; 


Betrayed, forsaken, and left forlorn. 2 


Seized was he, like a prey for prison. 
Scourged, and nailed to the ghastly tree ; 

Outcasts and outlaws, linger and listen, 
He suffered tortures for such as ye. 


E’en in the throes of his crucifixion 
He brothered the thief on the cross beside, 
Nor breathed on his murderers malediction, 
But ruthfully prayed for them—as he died. 


Yet once was he wroth—at the money-changer 
Fouling the tempie for things of dross— 

Our Friend, who was born on the wood of a wane, 
To die into God on the wood of a cross. 


Outcasts and outlaws, linger and listen ! 
Wherever ye suffer by lea or sea, 

With a heart that glows, and with eyes that glisten 
Through tears, your Lover is calling ye. 


For he came unto men as “ the Man of Sorrows,” 
With oft no pillow to rest his head, 

That he might shed light over all men’s morrows, 
And that men may rise who in sin are dead. 


Outlaws and outcasts, where’er ye wander, 
In sin’s, or in sorrow’s, deepest needs 

Pause ye a moment, a moment ponder 
Just a few of your Lover’s deeds! 


He bade the wanton wife go scatheless, 
Without condemning, to sin no more ; 

Pitied his followers weak and faithless ; 
Forgave his enemies all the score. 


Outlaws and outcasts, brothers and sisters, 
Whatever the shame or the sin may be, 

Through the night that glooms and the day that glisters 
The Lord, your Lover, is calling ye! 


Adrift in tempest, or lost in forest, 
Whatever the fate, or its weight, may be, 

O hearts the sinfulest, hearts the sorest, 
The ‘Lord, your Lover, is calling ye ! 


d Me én «ee 


By Henry W. Frost. . .505 - 


Impregnable in Christ 

Nothing harmful can come to us except through 
our own choice and permission. The man who lives 
in the-fulness of God's will in Christ is insulated from 
every attack of harm and wrong that is directed against 
him. So it is that we can say, 


** What the future yields 
Will be the right, unless myself be wrong.”’ 


Our own wrong-doing is Satan’s only inlet into our 
life. With that inlet securely barred against Satan by 
the fulness of Christ’s indwelling presence, we are 
proof against adversity, temptation, assaults, evil of 
every sort, in our impregnable safety. We may indeed 
seem to be overwhelmed with what the world calls 
disaster ; but that cannot injure us, Christ's own joy 
is in us and our joy is made full in the midst of just 
such testing, if our life is all Christ's and all Christ. 


-_— 
The Hopefulness of New Difficulties 


It should encourage us whenever we find our- 
selves confronted with a task that we do not know how 
to do. It would be discouraging indeed if we had to 
continue day after day in only the tasks that we have 
learned how to do. Yet we easily forget this, and slip 
into the attitude that Mr. Stifler, in speaking on this 
truth recently, recalled out of his own boyhood. He 
said that he used to feel badly treated in school be- 
cause, just as soon as he had learned how to do a cer- 
tain thing, he was given something that he did not 
know how todo. That was exactly what he was in 
school for ; and that is one of the reasons why we are 
in life. If we are to grow, and to move forward and 
upward ‘with the increase of God,’’ we must never 
cease to learn, in this life, how to do things that yes- 
terday we did not know how to do, Even our richest 
spiritual experiences of the past are not enough to 
carry us through ; we must have more ; and one way 
to have more is to be confronted with situations and 
tasks and needs that are utterly beyond us. Then 
Christ can reveal and give more of himself to us, to 


meet the new need. The really satisfying life is the 
life in which the best that we have yet learned and 
received fails to satisfy. 


x 
Still Trusting 


To keep on trusting God when there is nothing 
else to trust but God is to be led out into such 
triumph and joy as only God can plan and secure. 
It matters not what the reasons are for discourage- 
ment and despair : God is still at hand, and he can 
get the better of those reasons if only we let him do 
so by our simple, persistent trust in him. We may 
have failed in ways that we believed we never could 
fail in ; our most prized plans or our most trusted 
friends may have disappointed us utterly ; God him- 
self may seem to have withdrawn his presence and 
abandoned us to ourselves. Yet all these facts do 
not outweigh God's love and promises and power : 
we may and we must continue to trust him absolutely 
for complete and satisfying triumph. And he will 
abundantly respond to such trust. The only way we 
can ever finally fail is to count God unworthy of our 
trust and unable to deliver us. But that we need 
never do. 


** Oh let us trust him, for his words are fair ! 
Man, what is this, and why art thou despairing ? 
God shall forgive thee all but thy despair.’’ 


x 
Not Lost 


Whatever belongs to Jesus Christ is never lost. 
It is in safe keeping. Why,. therefore, should Chris- 
tian parents ever speak of having ‘‘lost’’ a child who, 
committed in faith to Christ, has simply been called 
from this world to the next? If we know that such a 
child has gone to be with Christ, we know where that 
child is ; and if we know where a thing is, we have 
not lost it. Shall we not banish the werd ‘*lost’’ 
from our conversation as we speak of our dear ones 
who have fallen asleep in Christ ? 


The Thing We All Do Worst 


OST of us have our strong points in the shape of 
something we can do very well, and most of 
us know also that there are things we do not 

do well, and we render important service to our 
fellows by never trying todo them. But there is one 
thing which very few of us ever do well, and that is 
punishing. We may doubt if anybody was ever yet 
completely satisfied with the result of trying to ad- 
minister punishment, and yet it is almost instinctive 
to wish to do it. When anything goes wrong, we 
think that somebody ought to be punished for it. 
The whole world is out to-day, ready and voluble 
about where penalties ought to be applied and how it 
ought to be done. A great deal of it has been done, 
and there is nothing we do whose results are so dis- 
appointing. It does not achieve what we hoped of it. 
If we look at the matter historically, there would 
seem to be nothing at which man has more cease- 
lessly blundered, and while the instinct for punishing 
is so natural, and apparently so necessary, the art of 
doing it seems, even after centuries of effort, to be in 
its infancy. Keen in so many other directions, re- 
sourceful in many arts which thake progress possible, 
society and individuals creep-painfully along, making 
little progress at this. It is the thing we all do 
worst. 

And the reason is that it is primarily God's prov- 
ince, and not ours. ‘ ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord."" And while men do have to ‘employ it, their 
only hope in doing it well is ‘with faith and patience 
to find out how God does it. ‘ For centuries it was 


left to the roughest and most cruel hands to apply. 
It was esteemed an office which needed no delicacy 
when it needed the finest, and little by little the 
service of the finest minds is being devoted to a 
problem which once was supposed to need only the 
bluntest and dullest wits, 

But more particularly in our personal and social 
and domestic life we need to learn that here we 
fumble, and in our efforts to correct, do more harm 
than good. Knowing that something needs to be 
done, that some offense calls for an answer, we go 
about the most delicate thing we are ever called to do 
with a rush and unpreparedness which makes a half- 
dozen painful situations where before there was only 
one. Some one has injured you, and there is an 
instant reaction by which you try to answer it, and, 
as you put it to yourself, prevent his doing it again. 
You meet him thereafter with a chilling attitude 
which is meant to impress him with a sense of his 
offense, but it does no such thing. You looked for a 
quick, natural, healthy adjustment, and lo, the situa- 
tion is complicated more than before. For nobody 
is so quick as the injurer to feel injured, and the one 
who has done you a wrong is almost certain to hate 
you. Evidently punishment is not as ong as the 
alphabet. 

Still further in the matter of criticism, for which all 
of us feel fit, there are few of us who manage it well, 
and those who can. manage it best are most sparing 
with it. It is well to distrust ourselves on principle 
when we find that we are getting fuller and fuller of 








some one and tell him his faults 
and how to mend ‘sem. Things were bad enough 
before we bee There were undoubted faults, and 
it was a pity the friend could not see them himself, 
but he so manifestly needed the help of some other 
eye that we volunteered our own 4 him to aes at 
himself through. Or we went to him with the 

of operating on that fault, but we did not do > it 
with clean instruments. They were not sterilized. 
Some poisonous personal pie or vengefulness of our 
own was introduced into the system we were treating, 
Some personal pique or retaliation or enmity made 
the instruments poisonous, and instead of the clean 
wound and the quick recovery there was set up an 
infection which made the person worse than before. 
Archbishop Benson set up among a set of resolutions 
which he tried to look at every day of his life the re- 
solve that he would in the future try to repair with 
consideration and patience the wounds that his rough 
and cruel hands had made. 

How many times have any of us had occasion to 
rejoice over the success of the punisments we have 
inflicted? Is it not the thing we all do worst? We 
tell ourselves that it is all for the good of the person 
to whom we administer it, but in most cases there 
lurks some subtle element of revenge which is always 
a poison. In those clear, fair, ncble resolutions of 
. Jonathan Edwards one was that he would never do 
anything out of revenge. Better to seem spiritless 
and cowardly, better to seem wholly unequal to the 
occasion, better to confess he did not know what to 
do, than to do that. The refraining from such action 
might seem feeble, the indulgence in it was certain to 
be feeble. 

Punishment is holy ‘ground, yet we rush boldly out 
upon it as if it were our native heath. We do it with 
little thought, and no subject requires so much. We 
count it a sufficient equipment for it that we feel angry 
or are ‘offended, whereas no one ought to touch it until 
anger is over and our offended feeling has given place 





ls: Self. Respect Safe ? 

We'‘read and hear much of the duty of self- 
fespect. Is there any such duty? Is self-respect a 
‘safeé-or healthy thing for any man to have? The 

Sunday School Times has freely written on this 

before ; and ‘a'reader in New York enters a protest : 

You say, ‘' Self- respect is always unworthy and misleading."’ 
To claim that it is ‘‘a/ways"’ so is a new definition surely, — 
see '*Centary,’’ or any other dictionary. Was Nehemiah 

ilty ( ? ) of self-respect when he said, ‘* Should such a man as 

flee?’’ Self-respect is the very opposite of self-conceit, or 
self-esteem, or self-trust. One without self-respect is lost to 
all sense of shame, 

Christ is a safer object for our respect than is self. 
And the inescapable fact is that sin has so saturated 
and wrecked all men that, since Adam's fall, no 
man’s self has been worthy of any one’s respect. The 
only safe thing to do with ourselves is to do away with 
them, crucify them. As we yield them up wholly to 
the mastery of Christ, ne will do just that for us. And 
then he will fill or replace the worthless, crucified, 
dead self with himself, so that we can rejoice with 
Paul that ‘‘I have been crucified with Christ, and it 
is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me."’ 
Galatians 2 : 20 is the death of self-respect, and the 
beginning of the Life that is Christ. The new man 

. in Christ will not indeed lose individuality ; he will 
come into such an individuality as he never had be- 
fore. . Saul of Tarsus was one among many persecut- 
ing the Christians ; Paul the apostle was year by year 
more distinctly the brother of Christ who was to receive 
a new name—distinguishing him from all other men. 
Paul may seem vividly self-conscious. But this seem- 
ing self-consciousness, enjoining even others to imitate 
him as well as implying his own self-respect, was 
plainly his overwhelming consciousness of Christ as 
his life, which emboldened him to make daring claims 
for himself in Christ. If self-respect meant always 
and only respect for the self that is Christ, there would 
be a place for self-respect. Because it does not mean 
that, but in common usage gives recognition to the 
self that needs to be crucified, it is a term which, for 
one who has taken Christ as his whole life, is mislead- 
ing and unworthy. 

Nehemiah was not living in the full glory of the 
knowledge of the Christ life which was ‘* hid ior ages 
and generations, but now hath it been manifested to 
his saints."" Yet he gave abundant evidence of his 
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are full of good-will, and Ranges sr EB snstyn io Rem serve Satan's cause as no 
We perhaps honey he ght tat it was needed ut Si Pa aaptla eafhonce 
e y it was s 1 
Andigtion ff Pec ae somethin at of onre ‘th | he 
panic we at to that 
be i panic we fel that something ough 1 ae 
ws as the quickest thing’ to do, let us ‘pause to con- t even recognize sin, 


sider whether it is what is most needed, or simply the a man is failing constantly in man ys of which he 

thing we most like. The sight of a transgression is unaware, and which may not even be glaringly = 

ought first of all to excite in us, and always does in a parent to others, but which constitute a valuab 

holy mind, not simply abhorrence of that particular vice to Satan his miaster. 

transgression, but of all offenses. It ought to remind As for his doing nothing ‘‘ wicked. and mean,’’ can 

us first of all of God himself, and next it ought to re- there be a wickeder or meaner action than reject- 

mind us of our own transgressions. It was said of Fred- ing the proffered Life of the One who has laid 

eric Denison Maurice that when he prayed about the down his life for us? Do not all other sins sink into 

sins of society he seemed to put himself intothem, and insignificance beside that ? 

pray as if they were his own. It is only the light and 

shallow thinker who supposes that all the ills of the Re fo ae asst 

world will be cured by a lot of penalties apportioned 

in proper places. Only in a very apasicie Gaasin is Not All Men Saved 

punishment committed to our hands. It ought not © Many a man is surprised to find that he is under- 

to be the first thing we think of, but the last. stood as teaching exactly the opposite of what he really 
Christ turns the sting of human offenses upon him-__ believes. And he is fortunate when he discovers this 

self. They pass off through him. The psychology and has the opportunity of setting the matter straight. 

of how he does it and what is done with transgressions ‘So The Sunday School Times is grateful to readers 

no man knows, but we know that he bears and takes who have written about a recent statement in its 

away the sins of the world. The Christian cannot be lesson pages which seems to say something that was 

intent upon turning every fellow-man’s sins back upon. farthest from the mind of its writer. A minister in 

his own head. The affront, the disobedience, the Massachusetts i inquires : 

injustice, which we will not punish will often pass off — 

defeated, and the offender may be cured through our « pple pang hs a athe meaning ~s God and 

submission to it. We may put a fellow-man's offense ae of Jesus Christ,"’ found in the Times of July 6 [in 

out of the way. It is the glory of a man to cover The Lesson Pilot” }? I am at a'lots:to know whether Mr. 


: Stifler is teaching Universalism, or is there some thought 
transgression ; it is not our glory to punish. We are which I do not get? I will thank you much for an phe aay 


brought to ourselves by forgiveness. It is God's Mr. Stifler is not teaching Universalism, nor does 


power-héld in leash and ‘not exerted upon us as we : ; . 
deserved, which has sometimes been revealed to us he or The Sunday School Times believe that all men 


in such a way as to utterly astound us and convert us will be saved. The sentence quoted, taken by itself, 
ond Seite wen. might easily seem to convey that teaching, but other 
statements of Mr. Stifler’s show how far from his con- 
victions that teaching is. Mr. Stifler’s own comment 
on the inquiry is as follows: 
‘ Please call attention to the J in the sentence just preceding 
*'the one objected to: ‘7 you will let the seed have its own 
* qway, ‘you will be perfected.'’ It was the writer's thought that 
that condition, wees, in that 4, carried straight through 
nythe Paragraph. urthermore, my. potes on the lesson for July 
“ ' ot ea Whee and the Tares,"* express my ideas on’ the 
cr : neve! e.ct4 < t ti 
consciousness of his own sinfulness, and of..his stew-. | Subic Ait a ae h toned. resend 
ardship under God ; and his words.(‘‘ Should:such a ‘All men,** in the sentence questioned, referred to 
man as I flee? and who is there, that, being stich as- all in whom the seed of which Jesus was speaking is 
I, would go into the temple to save his life? 1 will oer have re on ee Pa rete art gg? a Aa 
not go in’’) may well stand for this sense of steward~ The le soe Pils + of : ome a ey oo = 
ship and responsibility to God before the people,: :.: “4 oops oft a Sowing week, y 13, 
rather than for a consciousness of a self that com- ™ Wich Mr, otifier wrote : Don't let any form of 
pelled ‘his own and others’: respect. On the other fair-seeming argument rob you of the wholesome con- 
hand, if there was an intimation of unworthy self- ara a) there is a judgment day. oan 
respect there, it ought not to surprise us : for many a that the New Testament teaches everywhere . that 
recorded word of both Old and New Testament Jesus is now physician, but some day a judge 
saints is. not necessarily to be taken as setting up a (Matt. 26 : 64). The angels who guard the footsteps 
final standard of right for us, but is to be judged by what of his little ones will some day be commanded to re- 
the Bible revéals elsewhere of God's truth. move everything and every one that endangers the 
The mda whe fe Grerebelened Sith the comecioteness footsteps of those little ones, Fire is the symbol of 
that Christ is his whole life is not ‘‘ lost to all sense of capers parents v8 it cg now agen cs it 
shame"' ; but his shame will arise from the conscious- .4°€S not mean purification here. ey don’t bind 


ness of having been untrue to Christ rather than un- ‘@?¢s in bundles and stick them into the fire to purify 
true to self. them, but to get rid of them."’ 


= When God made men in his own image, he gave 
them his own free will to'choose between good and 
a ‘ evil. Only those may live forever in eternal compan- 
Missionaries for Satan ionship with God who choose to do so, by receiving 
Very few would choose to enlist as missionaries Jesus Christ as their Life and their Saviour from sin, 
for Satan. But are there many such enlistments ‘Those who reject good and God are, of their own 
among those of whom it might be least expected? choice, forever cut off from God, which means their 
A Bible class in Virginia has been discussing a ques- second death instead of eternal life. 
tion of searching importance : The loving Son of God and Saviour of men, who 
Is a man who is not a Christian a_ missionary for Satan? laid down his life for men, teaches this with terrible 
That is the question that arose in our Bible class a few Sun- directness. ‘‘ Then shall he say also unto them on 
days back. Some contended that he is ; others that he is not. the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into the 


‘The class agreed that there was no neutral ground ; that a man : : ared : : 
is either for Christ or against him. ‘The class also came to the eternal fire veer va aig. 1 for the devil and his 
conclusion that every true Christian is a missionary, in asense, 2gels.... And these shall go away into eternal 


whether he went to the forei; » fields or not. ‘The question punishment: but the righteous into eternal life’’ 


that we want light on is this: Is an honest, upright man who : +“ Wide i i 
is against everything wieked ona mean, and at the same time (Matt. 25 : 41, 46). ide is the gate, and broad is 


believes in Christ but does not accept ‘him, & missionary for ‘he way, that leadeth to destruction, and many are 
Satan? they that enter in thereby. For narrow is the gate, 
Every man. belongs either to Satan or.to Christ. and straitened the way, that leadeth unto life, and few 
For no man apart:from Christ can successfully cope are they that find it’’ (Matt..7:13, 14). . Through 
with Satan. The man whe, by not accepting Christ, John also, the apostle of love, was revealed with the 
thereby rejects him as Saviour, is being deceived and same awful directness the fate of those who reject God 
used by Satan, no matter how much that man may in Christ (Rev. 20: 14, 15). 
try to oppose everything wicked and mean. And the Mr. Stifler and The Sunday School Times believe 
more correct an impression. he makes by his life, the in these words of truth. Let us never waver for an 
more successfully does he preach and serve Satan; instant in our recognition of the eternal’ choice that 
for he says in effect : ‘Christ is not needed for the confronts every human being. And let us live and 
living of an upright life ; J) haven't accepted him, but proclaim the gospel in vivid consciousness of the as- 
see how well I am-doing,’’... Satan must be particu- sured tragedy that awaits those who reject our Saviour. 





And that this does not - 
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' this first night in my own home. 








LESSON FOR AUG. 25 (Luke 4 : 16-30) 
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How a little’ woman's three 


LL day the little house and garden had been 
bathed in bright spring sunshine, but evening 
had shut down over-cool, after the fashion of 

early-year evenings, and Margaret Eden had lighted a 


fire in the tiny grate in her sitting-room. It crackled 


cheerfully and sent dancing rays of light into the far 
corners, which were not so very far, after all, and it 
warmed Margaret's heart to its deepest depths. If 
anywhere above the stars Great-Aunt Patience was 
looking down, it must have. made even a heavenly 


home still fairer to behold the utter joy which her one- 


time earthly home was bringing to this her favorite 
niece and chosen heir. ’ 

Surely Great-Aunt Patience had never fitted more 
harmoniously into these surroundings than did Mar- 
garet Eden as she sat before the fire with her air of 
serene, satisfied possession. A trim, slender little 
woman in her early forties, the brown hair rolling 
back from her forehead was already flecked with gray, 
but in her face was a certain sweet, youthful eagerness 
which years of hard work and scrimping had never 
been able to drive away. 

Margaret's well-worn Bible lay open in her lap, but 
her thoughts were long since wandering through the 
old-fashioned, single front door into the garden beyond. 


°F HERE’ LL be flowers every minute from now till 
winter,’’ she reflected exultantly. ‘* Flowers 
and flowers! . From the daffies and jonquils 


.clear through to snowballs. And they’ ll all be mine, to 


pick and give away as many asI wantto, And plenty of 
time to sit there and enjoy it, too. I won't have to hurry 
in to dinner so’s to get back to work ; I can just stay 
as long as I want to. Why, I can have dinner .right 
there if I want too,—it’s mine! There never..was 


' anything really mine. before. Even my ‘salary’ was 


all parceled out before it got to me,—so much for 
board-bill, so much for shoes, so much for, wash and 
ironing. The only piece I felt owner to was the Lord's 
piece.”’ 


Bible. 

‘*T guess I better see what He's got to say to me 
If it’s the same old 
message, like as not it'll sound different here."’ 

She turned the leaves slowly, dipping in here and 
there. 3 

‘¢T wonder if it says anything about folks being 
taken up by:the roots and set out in a new garden, — 
a ‘Garden of £den’ !'’ she thought whimsically. 
‘IT wonder if it tells what folks are expected to do 
with gardens, to help along? I suppose I might 
have a church lawn-party. If the church here is 
anyways like ours back home,—I mean where it was 
home, —they’ re scrabbling for money ‘most any way, 
but it doesn’t seem as if I could begin to scrabble just 
yet.’’ 

A page slipped back under her hand, and her 
startled eyes were arrested by a single sentence : 
‘* We have toiled all night, and have taken nothing.’’ 


~€. OILED !’’ she spread out her work-worn little 
hands. Yes, she had toiled.. Before her 
flashed pictures of herself ; in the store, sew- 
ing in her cramped hall-bedroom, —and, involuntarily, 
other pictures ; serving at innumerable church sup- 
pers, tugging backgrounds for tableaux, wearily em- 
broidering for a succession of fairs and sales! She 
had so faithfully toiled, she could sympathize with 
those tired and discouraged young fishermen. She 
too had toiled and taken—what? What of real value 
had she to show her Master for it all? Nothing? 

With a sigh of relief she remembered that the 
struggle was behind her. If the Sunday-school carpet 
wore out now some one else must sell the oysters for a 
new one. She was free, transplanted ; all before her 
one beautiful, fresh opportunity. : 

‘*They had another chance, too,’’ her thoughts 
rambled on, ‘‘and that time they caught something. 
What do you suppose you are going to catch, Mar- 
garet Eden, in your garden ?”’ 

She laughed again, but immediately grew grave. 
What was it He had said tothem? ‘I will make 
you to become fishers of men.’’ 

‘*Fishers of men! Fishers of—women!"’ Again 
the whimsical smile played about her lips, —smiles 





entered into her 


She laughed softly to herself, and picked’ up her 
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Margaret Eden’s Garden 


By Marion Mallette Thornton 


came so easily to-night. ‘‘I guess that would fit me 
better. I don’t know much about men and don’t 
want to, but women/ If there was women | could 
catch for Him !"’ 

A great wave of tenderness swept through her 
heart, and she bowed her head suddenly upon her 
hands, 

*©O Lord, if there's women, poor, tired, hungry 
souls that haven't ever heard your voice! I said the 
garden was mine, but it's yours first. We're both 
yours, me and my garden, and I'll go a-fishing there 
if you say so, I don’t know how, because I haven't 
ever tried it. I don’t know what bait to use or any- 
thing, but if you'll ‘make me to become,’ Lord, I'm 
willing.’’ 

It is not always a rapid process fitting into a village 
neighborhood or a village church, especially if the 
village is a growing one, and feels itself to be of con- 
siderable importance ; but Margaret's quiet, gentle 
friendliness, backed up by her position as Great-Aunt 
Patience’s successor, won its way, steadily, if slowly. 
In fact, so absorbing was life within her own domain 
she would have cared little about others had it not 
been for one thing. Happy, with almost a child's 
abandon, she went about the deliciously novel tasks 
of her housekeeping or worked busily among her be- 
loved flowers, and the days went swiftly because so 
joyously. But always the one thing urged her to the 
making of further friends, 

«‘ If you're to catch anybody, you've got to know 
them first, haven't you ?'’ she would argue to herself 
as she sat uneasily upon some one’s parlor chair and 
talked about the weather. 

-Her callers, ‘however, were mostly from among the 
good sisters in the church, and the fishing in that 


‘direction did not seem to be promising. It was toward 


the mill-girls, going by in dozens night and morning, 
that Margaret's heart turned with increasing desire. 

** Poor young things,’’ she thought, *‘ they're toil- 
ing hard enough, and it looks as if about all they 
‘take’ is the clothes on their backs. Boarding down 
in those forlorn old tenements! small wonder if they 
do get into mischief the way folks say they do. I 
wonder—oh, I wonder —’’ 


NE Saturday evening when the early roses were in 
bloom,. Margaret found herself unexpectedly 
out of lemons, and throwing a shawl over her 

shoulders went down to Masson’s grocery store to get 
some.. There were the usual summer evening loafers 
lounging about the door, and Margaret hurried a little 
as she went in. Just inside three of the mill-girls were 
standing, talking in such loud voices that Margaret 
could not help overhearing their words, 

‘*Oh, dear !."’ said one with an audible yawn, a 
small, pale girl with heavy yellow hair and tired eyes, 
‘*T wish to-morrow wasn’t Sunday. It always seems 
as if things ought to be different Sundays, and they 
aren’ t.”’ 

**Goodness, Mamie,’’ exclaimed her taller com- 
panion, ‘ain't it enough not to have to work, and to 
get a walk outdoors somewhere? I'd be satisfied if 
it wasn’t for the eating. Roast beef and turnip, tur- 
nip and roast beef, till it seems as if —’’ 

The third girl, a bold, black-haired type, laughed 
aloud. 

‘¢Hash for. breakfast, hash for breakfast ; hash, 
hash, hash! It’s awful, that’s a fact, but you might 
as well laugh as cry. There’s nothing to be done but 
stand it.’” 

‘*Oh, yes, there is,’’ a soft voice sounded in the 
ears of the astonished trio, and they turned to find 
Margaret's eager face close to their own. ‘‘ At least 
there is to-morrow. I know exactly how you feel about 
hash—haven’t I boarded, myself, oh, years! But now 
I have my own home with a garden, and if you'll come 
and spend the day to-morrow I'll give you just any- 
thing you like for breakfast, anything at all I know 
how to make. Oh, please come !’’ 

The black-haired girl stared incredulously. ‘« Well, 
now, ain't you a queer sort! What do you know 
about us? We'd know about you just by looking, but 
us—s’ pose we should steal your spoons ?’’ 

**Oh, Nell, don’t !’’ broke in little Mamie, in dis- 
tress ; ‘‘when she’s so kind 'and—”’ 

But Margaret was laughing gently. 


«I'm not the 
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least bit afraid of the spoons, so you'd better tell me 
what you want me to make you. Would you like— 
now, would you like—pancakes ?"’ 

** With butter and syrup,’’ murmured the tall girl ; 
«I'd go to Halifax for those! I say we go, if she 
wants us to,’’ 

**Oh, I do,’ beamed Margaret. ‘* Then it’s all 
settled, is it? Pancakes and syrup—I' ll make all you 
can eat, and that will be a good many if I use Aunt 
Patty's recipe. Do you know where to come? You 
go by every day, I expect ; it's between here and the 
mill. ‘The httle house with a garden and one apple- 
tree in the corner.’’ 

Mamie nodded vigorously. 
for thgt garden more’n once."’ 

**Poor lamb !'’ whispered Margaret. ‘‘ Well, re- 
member, you're to stay all day, and be there by eight 
o'clock in the morning. Kind of éarly, but that’s 
breakfast time—in the Garden of Eden."’ 


MILING back into their still bewildered faces, 
she tucked her lemons under her shawl and 
sped up the darkening street toward home. 

Daylight found her stirring, in order that her un- 
accustomed hands might not fail to be ready for her 
guests. Singing half under her breath, she bustled 
about her preparations. 

‘«Funny that my first bait should. be pancakes,"’ 
she chuckled, as she brought out the cook-book and 
the eggs, ‘‘ but I suppose it’s as good as any if that’s 
what they like.’’ 

That they liked it was plainly evident when, the 
first stiffness worn off among the flower-beds,.the three 


«] know, I've ached 


‘girls sat.around Margaret's table, dainty. with’ snowy 


linen and the modest best silver. 

‘*I couldn't eat another if Fdied,’’ Nell Breen de- 
clared at last. ‘I'd be ashamed, if I didn't know it 
might be my last chance at anything half so good.,"’ 

**Oh, it won't be,’’ Margaret assured her brightly ; 
‘* but you needn’t think of being ashamed._.I should 
have to be ashamed if you hadn't eaten my cooking. 
Now, if you really can’t eat any more, you go right 
out to the flowers while I do the dishes, and then 
we'll all go to church together. It's only a little way, 
you know, so we will soon be back in the garden and 
enjoy it all the more,"’ 

The girls looked at each other, and Esther opened 
her mouth, but Nell promply pinched her under the 
table and answered readily : 

‘“All right, Miss Eden, only we're going to help 
about the dishes ourselves."’ 

‘*You said you'd go to Halifax for pancakes,'’ she 
reminded Esther, while Margaret was upstairs chang- 
ing her dress, ‘‘so I reckon you can stand going to 
church for once instead.”’ 

‘*I'd like to go,’’ said Mamie deliberately. ‘If 
church makes folks like her, it must be a good sort of 
place.’’ 

It was a long, beautiful, and yet swiftly passing day. 
A day of peace and plenty such as these girls had 
rarely, if ever, known, 


W" EN the shadows fell over the garden, Margaret 
took them in and gathered them about her 
special treasure, Great-Aunt Patience’ cabinet 
organ, They could sing,—oh, yes, they could sing ! 
What if they did not know the hymns that Margaret 
played so lovingly? They were used to picking up 
** Billy’’ and ** All Alone*’ after one hearing, could 
they not pick up these different songs as well? Gradually 
their strident tones softened and sweetened, fitting 
themselves to Margaret's favorite words and tunes. 

It was hard for her to keep with them, for as she 
fingered the keys she was thinking, thinking : 

‘* Fishers of men—fishers of men. What's the use 
of all the bait unless I draw in the line? But suppose 
I should scare them away altogether? Dare I risk 
having another chance? Shall I wait, or shall I—’’ 

Suddenly she turned on her organ-stool. 

‘* Girls,’ she asked abruptly, ‘‘what was it made 
the Garden of Eden so happy ?"’ 

‘*Lots to eat,’’ Esther murmured mischievously. 

«« Flowers ?'’ timidly suggested Mamie. 

Margaret smiled in tender sympathy. 

‘* Both, maybe, but most of all I think it was be- 

(Continued on page 506) 








HE weather does not affect discoveries, but it 
does affect the discoverers. The cloudy sky, so 
unlike that of typical Egypt, and the chilly west 

wind of the twenty-fifth of February, 1912, were not 
invigorating nor inspiring as Professor Petrie and his 
helpers set out to make preliminary survey of the 
great ruins at Heliopolis. Such was the rather in- 
auspicious beginning of what promises to be the most 
extensive work of excavation in ail the history of 
Egyptian exploration. But explorers are by nature 
optimists, Probably no pessimist ever became an 
archeologist. Besides, the enthusiasm of Professor 
Petrie is so irrepressible and infectious that if per- 
chance any sad and cold pessimist ever got near him 
he must have been warmed and set on fire at once. 

My own experience in reaching Professor Petrie’s 
camp is an illustration in point. Explorers’ camps 
are not advertised in the daily papers where all the 
tourists might find their location. I wished not to 
wait for a letter, but to report at once in person, and 
so set out to seek the camp. My first attempt was 
an utter failure. I did not get near the camp at all. 
A second effort brought me to the Matariyeh station 
at Heliopolis. A donkey-boy assured me that he 
knew the location of the camp, and I mounted his 
sulky beast and set out. He knew nothing about the 
matter, but only wished to get me astride his donkey 
and then set out complacently upon a general search 
of the community with the calm confidence that the 
longer the search’ lasted the greater would be his per- 
sonal gain! After weary hours and miles and in- 
quiries'the camp was found, but Professor Petrie had 
not yet arrived. A third attempt in this search suc- 
ceeded;‘and was rewarded by the inadguration of the 
work’ on that depressing day in February. Five 
minutes of the ‘Professor's energy and enthusiasm 
dispelled the gloom. and the depression. 


A Diagnosis in Archeology 

The preliminary survey of a site for excavation is 
not so much a measurement as a diagnosis. A physi- 
cian looks over his patient for swellings, hardenings, 
tendernesses, and other. abnormalities, symptoms 
which. may reveal things to him, So the excavator 
first looks over the ground for humps that may con- 
ceal old buildings, ridges that may indicate walls, 
depressions that may show where some temple was 
kept clean from the ever accumulating deposit of the 
Nile—or some roadway was worn down century after 
century, or compactness of earth which reveals at 
once to the diggers ancient brickwork, or loose heaps 
of rubbish such as commonly fill the rooms of houses 
in these Egyptian ruins. Thus symptoms are as 
valuable to the archeologist as to th< physician. 

I must tell about these symptoms, The general 
appearance of the ruins as seen from the camp 
is easily described and: understood. Far away 
to the north, almost a mile to the edge of the culti- 
vated land, is one continuous area of heaps upon 
heaps of ruined mud houses, the accumulated rubbish 
of millenniums of the building aad destruction of 
houses made of mud-brick, each later series of which 
is located upon the leveled heaps of the ruins of the 
buildings that preceded, until at last the uppermost 
ruins are left in broken humps and hollows. Away 
to the east a full mile and to the south a little less, 
ruins and rubbish run riot in like manner. Whata 
pathetic reminder of the tragic end of all prosperity, 
success, and happiness which belongs wholly to this 
world, On the west there is but a little way from the 
camp before we come to the edge of the ruins and 
the beginning of the cultivated land. 

Within this area of the ancient city thus described 
is one large portion which is an exception to the pre- 
vailing appearance of desolation. Right down 
through the city, from east to west, almost from one 
extremity to the other, and nearly in the center from 
north to south, is a low, flat stretch of cultivated land. 
It is mostly the property of the Khedive, rented out 
to farmers, and is just now, as these excavations 
begin, a rich green in all the glory of Egyptian wheat 
and clover and beans. What is the meaning of this 
low place, so devoid of the heaps of ruins which 
cover every other portion within tbe ancient city 
limits! The unsophisticated western tourist would 
say, ‘* This is where the great park was, with perhaps 
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Preparing to Unearth a Great. City 


Dr. Kyle this month begins a graphic account of the famous explorations begun by Professor Petrie 
at Heliopolis, the Scripture “ On,” one of the greatest of Egypt's ancient cities 


What is this low, level area extending across the 


The excavations conducted at Heliopolis by 
Professor Dr. W. M. Flinders Petrie are among 
the most important archeological investigations of 
to-day, and are perhaps the most extensive in the 
history of Egyptian exploration. Dr. Kyle, who 
spent some weeks with Dr. Petrie, was graciously 
accorded the privilege of giving to the readers of 
The Sunday School Times this full account of 
the explorations. In two more articles Dr. Kyle 
will tell further of the discoveries at this sacred 
city of Egypt where Joseph’s father-in-law minis- 
tered as priest. 





a lake."’ The practised eye of Professor Petrie at 
once singled out this low place as the location of the 
great temple and its courts. But why did they put 
their temple in sucha low place? They did not do 
so, This place was then no lower than the rest.of 
the ground around it. Why, then, it will be asked, 
is it now so much lower-and so different ? 

These phenomena: merit a careful explanation; for 
they have: much to do with the physical as well as the 
political and religious history of Egypt.” Political 
changes, the outgoing of dynasties and the incoming 
of conquerors, the sacking of cities and the acctithu- 
lation of ruins, have, of course, left their heaps upon 
growing heaps of ruins, and thus the area of the’sur- 
rounding inhabited portion of the city has risen. But 
the religious and the physical history of Egypt has 
had quite as much to do with this strange condition 
of the ruins to-day as any political changes, indeed 
far more, The temple was probably built originally 
upon the virgin sand, where was then the edge of the 
eastern desert along this portion of the Nile valley, — 
a line which has now retreated some miles farther 
east. But every year the overflow of the Nile brought 
its life-giving sediment and deposited it over the land 
from one end of Egypt to the other, while at the same 
time the western winds kept driving sand and soil 
over the land eastward, and ever encroaching upon 
that edge of the desert and making it retreat. Thus, 
little by little, only plainly perceptible by centuries, 
the surface of the Nile Valley rose. The walls of the 
mud houses were also continually crumbling, while 
the temple, being of stone, wasted much more slowly. 
Then the temple was always kept swept clean of any 
accumulation. Hence while the city around rose, 
the temple remained at its original level, In the 
course of millenniums this rise of the level of the 
valley amounted to several feet. When the temple 
was finally abandoned and neglected, the deposit from 
succeeding inundations rapidly filled up the temple 
area to the level of the cultivated land surrounding 
the city, and so it is to the present day. Thus what 
remains of the ruins of the temple lie now under some 
eight or ten feet of Nile mud. 


What Ruined the Temple at On? 

One other inquiry yet remains : Why was the tera- 
ple so neglected, and finally abandoned to such a 
tragic fate? With the political cataclysms and the 
religious developments, reformations, and revolutions 
which resulted at last in the abandonment of the an- 
cient Egyptian religion, with the invasions of Greek 
mythology and philosophy, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity and, finally, the conquest by Muhammad, we 
will not concern ourselves just now. . There was a 
physical reason for the abandonment of this temple 
and of some other temples in Egypt that is of primary 
interest to us in the beginning of this work. The 
deposit from the inundation is made all over the Nile 
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valley, on the bottom of the bed of the river as well as 
upon the top of the cultivated land. Thus, as the 
valley has risen higher and higher, the channel of the 
river has also risen, less rapidly, it is true, for more 
sediment is deposited in the still waters of the over- 
flow than in the current of the river, but. still it has 
risen year by year. Then, the Nile is only apparently 
confined to its channel at any time. The underlying 
stratum of the valley is sand, and the soil itself is 
most porous, so that the river, by what is called its 
infiltration, does, in fact, always spread itself under the 
surface as far beyond its banks as the volume of water 
at the time will permit, so that anywhere in the valley 
the Egyptians may at any time get water by digging 
down far enough below the surface to reach the level 
of the water in the river. Now, as with the accumu- 
lating sediment from the annual inundation century 
after century, the level of the river-bed rose higher 
and higher, the level of the infiltration at its lowest 
point in the dry season rose also higher and higher, 
until. at last the waters of the infiltration (that is, 
the Nile under the ground) were always higher than 
the floor of the temple. Then gods and priests, cere- 
monial and sacrifices, were driven out of .the temple 
and the place itself at last abandoned. Such. is the 
melancholy fate of more than one early temple built 


' near the Nile. Thus it happens that it is only at the 


time of the lowest Nile that the site of these most an- 
cient temples can be explored, and this is why work 
here at Heliopolis begins so late in the winter as the 
twenty-sixth of February. At Memphis, and prob- 
ably also here, it is impossible to excavate the. lowest 
parts..at any time, except by constant pumping and 
bailing. The explorer must sometimes go. down into 
this muddy water and read inscriptions with his 
fingers, and even lie flat on his back in it to examine 
some Stone that cannot be removed. ltr 


: The Mecca of Ten Thousand Tourists 


This green, sunken area above the site and the re- 
mains of the old temiple here at Heliopolis is about 
three-quarters of a mile long from west to east and a 
quarter of a mile wide from north to south. “Only 
one indication of the temple remains above ground, 
yonder shapely obelisk, the obelisk of Heliopolis, one 
of the Meccas of the ten thousand tourists in Egypt 
each year. It stood in front of the temple when the 
obelisk was erected. By the great stretch of the green 
lying to the west of it we understand something of the 
vastness of the temple even in the time of the twelfth 
dynasty, when Usertesen II erected this great mono- 
lithic monument, and perhaps its fellow. The further 
extent of the temple area which lies between this 
point and the eastern ruins of the city indicate the 
further great extension of the temple in the Middle 
and the New Empires. The greatest cathedrals of 
the world to-day dwindle into insignificance in the 
presence of such colossal ruins of ancient architecture. 
Even Karnak is belittled by the conception of Heli- 
opolis, and Baalbek seems like the temple of pigmies. 

As we stood that February morning to look over 
these vast ruins for a preliminary survey, this is the 
diagnosis made : There to the west of the camp, and 
almost against it, is plainly the great city wall running 
north and south through the heaps of rubbish which 
have accumulated against it and over it. The same 
great wall is about equally apparent far away to the 
east and running almost parallel to the west wall, 
The north and south boundaries are not now so 
clearly marked, yet cannot be mistaken. Then here 
at hand, far within the north wall, but some rods re- 
moved from the low level of the temple area, is the 
ridge which marks an innér wall enclosing the sacred 
precincts, and beside it is a ravine-like valley through 
the rubbish, which as plainly indicates a roadway kept 
measurably clear of the accumulation of debris. At 
places along this inner wall, and even along the great 
city wall, we find, instead of a ridge, a great trench 
like the moat of a medieval castle. This shows 
where the farmers have dug out the bricks of the old 
walls to pulverize their unburned earth and spread it 
over the fields, because of the fertility of the Nile 
mud from which they were made. 

Experienced diggers were set at different points 
to run trial trenches, and thus locate walls. They set 
to work, and GROUND WAS BROKEN AT HELIOPOLIS. 
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Chapters in Modern? Missionary Romance 


Sketches from life that show the native converts under fire 
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The Testing in a Leper Asylum 
HE was an Indian woman of high caste. When 
baptized by English missionaries in Allahabad 
there came the breaking away from all her rela- 
tives ; her husband had turned her out of her home. 
In the midst of her trial she stood firm. 

Many were troubled about a mysterious disease 
that seemed to have attacked her, and to the horror of 
all it was thought to be leprosy, After a medical ex- 
amination she was taken to the leper asylum across 
the Jumna River. In those days the asylum was not, 
as it is now, the home of two hundred and fifty beings 
who are as happy as they can be under the circum- 
stances, and who are given comfortable quarters, good 
food, and a little plot of ground for individual gar- 
dening. It was, as Frofessor Higginbottom said when 
he later took charge of it, a place of horrors. 

It took rare courage for a woman who had been 
accustomed to a fairly good scale of living and who 
was of a high caste family, to leave her surroundings 
and enter this place. When night came and daylight 
departed the hopelessness of it all came upon her and 
she could not sleep. In her disturbed mental: condi- 
tion she seemed torn and perplexed by awful thoughts. 
‘In the middle of the night she thought she saw the 
mocking face and heard the sneers of her unconverted 
husband, for whom she had been praying for many 
years and who she thought had come to taunt her for 
having accepted the new faith. 

In the midst of this nvental anguish she heard the 
sweet sound of the voice of her-Lord. Only one word 
was uttered, ‘‘ Jmtihan—JIJmtihan''—a testing, a test- 
ing... At that moment peace came into her soul and 
this vision of Christ brought her the assurance, ‘* Be 
of good cheer; it is I: be not. afraid.'’- Her ‘reli- 
gion won, and she saw all this trial a8 a testing of‘lier 
faith. i ? S reisse re 

The next morning the lady missionary who had 
been looking after her came, and another medical 
examination was held. The doctor pronounced that 
the disease had been wrongly diagnosed as leprosy, and 
she went out from the gates of the asylum back across 
the Jumna River with her faith only strengthened by 
the imtihan. 

Her prayers for the husband’s conversion were not 
answered during her life, but after she had died he 
came forward and offered himself for baptism, aceept- 
ing Christ, in whom his wife had found comfort 
during the first and only night she had spent in the 
leper asylum.— Stanley A. Hunter, Christian College, 
Allahabad, India. 


% 
A Decision that Stirred Christian Egypt 


HERE was keen interest and expectancy among 
the students of. Assiut Christian College in 
Egypt. The government examinations for civil 

service positions were soon to be held, and eighteen 
students looked forward to entering the competition 
for the coveted certificates. The Christian students 
had always ranked high in these competitions, and 
many from Assiut College had entered the govern- 
ment service. The value to an educated young man 
of Egypt of such an opening is about measured by the 
importance we would attach to the opportunities in all 
the professions combined. 

The eighteen had successfully passed the require- 
ments of their college, and were diligently preparing 
for the test with the young Muhammadan and Copt 
students, that would bring honor to Christian Assiut, 
as well as to themselves, That a greater test was at 
hand these Christian men did not know until the an- 
nouncement came that the days set for the examina- 
tions were Saturday, Sunday, and Monday. With 
anxious hearts they came to their president to say that 
they did not want to break the Sabbath, and to ask 
if he could prevail on the government officials to 
change the day for the Sunday examinations, , But 
the dates were fixed ; nothing could be done. Dr. 
McLanahan told the young men he must leave it 
with their own consciences, and he would not forbid 
their entering the examinations. 

It was not an ordinary time at Assiut, this spring of 
1910. A spiritual quickening had gone all through 


ter_a foreign drug. 


the college, a revival that took hold on the lives of 
the students.’ The impulse had come from the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Band of sixty-two men, whose lives 
had been dedicated to proclaiming Christ in Egypt 
and the Sudan, During two weeks of daily services, 
practically the whole student body of six hundred had 
attended voluntary chapel to hear stirring appeals to 
enter the Christian life and service. Many formed 
new life resolves, and in April thirty-one students 
made their first public profession of Christ as Saviour 
and Lord, joining the college congregation. Several 
others united with their local Christian churches, 
and in the Fall thirty-six more students accepted Christ. 

It was in such a time, then, of a great realization 
of the actual presence of Jesus Christ in Assiut that 
sixteen of these eighteen who had qualified for the 
government examinations announced their decision to 
keep holy the Sabbath day and to withdraw from the 
competition. All over Egypt the newspapers carried 
the story ; admiration for such steadfast faith far ex- 
ceeded the gain that success in the examinations 
would have brought. The Ministry of Education 
pledged ‘that no examinations should thereafter be 
scheduled -for the Sabbath day. - And beside the wit- 
ness to ‘‘those who are -without,’’ the quickening 
power was felt in probably every church of - the 
American Mission in Egypt —2R. C. M. 
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A Transformed Korean Prison 


YNGHMAN RHEE was born of an old Confucian 
family of scholars and was a follower of Bood- 
dhism. His early training was in the Confucian 

classics, with the aim of entering the old civil service. 
He entered the mission school in Korea simply to 
learn English, and was suspicious of the Christian 
chapet and even feared the missionary would adminis- 
With a knowledge of English 
literature came a feeling for Western liberty. He 
left the school, evidently with no other ideal gained 
than that, entered politics, and while the Independence 
party was in power flourished. But the reactionaries 
persuaded the emperor to change his policy. 

One day the palace gates opened to send out a 
force to arrest the reformers. Forty, among whom 
was Synghman Rhee, were carried off to a prison, 
unspeakably vile, with an awful atmosphere, and a so- 
ciety of murderers. Torture, lack of food, and cruel 
shackles were his lot. For seven months of his seven 
years’ incarceration he could not lie down, being 
bound hand and foot in stocks, One after another 
many of his friends were led out to the executioner ; 


-he learned from a newspaper smuggled in to him, 


which contained an account of his own death, that 
his own end had been decreed. 

It was while thinking upon the great problem of 
death that he turned to Christianity, and in his despair 
he prayed while bound in the wooden stocks the short 
petition, ‘‘O God, save my country, save my soul."’ 
A message was sent by a prisoner who had gained 
freedom, requesting his father to forward him a New 
Testament. 

From the day of its arrivgl he preached deliverance 
unto his fellow-captives, The jailer himself and 
some of the prisoners were won for Christ. _ Thir- 
teen boys were taught to read and then formed into 
a Bible class, The adult.class met daily with forty 
present. 

Sherwood Eddy says of this activity : ‘* A contin- 
ual revival went on in that prison, and the men who 
were perfected in suffering there have come to be 
leaders in the regeneration of Korea. Six of them 
are secretaries of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. Others are prominent elsewhere in Christian 
work. They started a religious tract society in their 
cell, which became a center of power, like the prison 
cell of Paul and Silas in Philippi."’ 

This, then, is the life story ofa prisoner who was 
used by God in his confinement for a great task. An 
M. A. of Harvard University and a Ph. D. of Prince- 
ton in the class of 1910, Synghman Rhee is now the 
Educational and Student Secretary for the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Seoul.—Staniey A. 
Hunter, Christian College, Allahabad, India. 


One of China’s Apostles 


LDER DSIAO was once a heathen. He became 

a cook for that great and good man, Dr. Mateer. 

No person, not hopelessly lazy or void of all 
ambition, could long live in Dr. Mateer's home and 
not catch something of his spirit—his ambition to 
serve, his tremendous energy, his power in prayer, 
his abiiity to accomplish things, his desire for an ever 
larger usefulness for Christ. Dsiao soon became a 
Christian and won his young wife to the faith. They 
made a covenant with the Lord for their children, 
who in their infancy were all dedicated to his service. 

Experiencing the joys of the family altar in his own 
home naturally made Dsiao eager to get it established 
in the households of other folks, He had native abil- 
ity, both as a speaker and leader, and it was not long 
before he began to accompany upon their long trips 
some of the pioneer veterans of our Mission. In the 
early days, when the teeming millions of wellnigh 
all Shantung constituted Dr, Corbett’s parish, Dsiao 
accompanied him to the far west and south, enduring 
hardship with Dr. Corbett as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ on service. He has literally endured almost 
all the catalog of trials mentioned by Paul in 2 Cor- 
inthians—beating, stoning, in journeys oft, in perils 
of rivers, of robbers, from. countrymen, from heathen ; 
in perils in the city, in the wilderness, among false 
brethren, in labor and travail, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold. And 
the care of the churches presseth.en him too. He 
has studied for the ministry and been licensed, and 
though unordained is none the less in spirit a bishop 
and overseer of souls for a large section of our field. 

He has courage that has been put to unusyal tests. 
During the Boxer cataclysm an opportunity was given 
to recant. He chose not to, at the price of having to 
flee with his family for their lives. His buildings 
were burned, his stock and. goeds stolen. -:He was 
the only man of all his region. who dared to.pilot sol- 
diers to the rendezvous. of. the Boxer chief;. the terror 
of his neighborhood. 

Elder Dsiao’s faith may well set us meditating and 
comparing, Realizing the tremendous need for Bible 
women, and our Station's financial inability to estab- 
lish and equip one, he opened his own meager quar- 
ters for one ; and he and his wife began-to gather in 
the widows whom they could find willing to devote 
their lives to teaching other women about Christ. 
With the help of Pastor Ding Lee May, the Rev. L. J. 
Davies and Miss-Vaughan of our Station, a three- 
years’ curriculum was made out, and the school 
opened on faith—without a’ cent of assured support. 
It has prospered since opening. Its graduates have 
begun to work in our field. Elder Dsiao’s oldest 
daughter is the principal teacher—without a fixed 
salary, leaving a good salary as principal of a Baptist 
Mission girls’ high school to take up this. labor of 
love. 

He is a gentle man, but tenacious of his purpose, 
—illustrating fortiter in re, suaviter in modo. This 
gift has made him especially valuable in discharging 
hard and delicate missions. The very last one on 
which I have recently sent him being eminently 
successful—the reconciling of two old Christians, each 
for many years an evangelist, mixed up in a nasty 
family quarrel over property. He himself has dis- 
tributed considerable sums of money for missionaries. 

Elder Dsiao has recently erected a prophet’s cham- 
ber in his yard so that the missionaries ‘can more con- 
veniently come and stay, and help his village and 
church. It is largely through his instrumentality that 
his village has two of the best schools in our field ; 
that his church supports its own pastor; that a near-by 
village of his church organization has subscribed the 
money and is now erecting its own place of worship ; 
that many weak groups of Christians are held to the 
faith ; and that preaching chapels in his section of 
our field have been opened in large heathen centers 
and market towns. 

His life for years has been bound up in the welfare 
of Christ’s Kingdom. And it would be a difficult 
task to compute the compounding influence, and the 
collateral, ramifying usefulness of such a life of faith 
and good works. — Charles E. Scott,-Tsingtau, China. 
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God’s Way.-—Formerly I had the idea that I could do 
things my way instead of God’s way. The result was that 
I found things unsatisfactory, and I grew weary of every- 
thing, One day in church I saw the following verse of a 
hymn printed on a leaflet. It impressed me. I learned 
to sing it, and it proved a continual source of comfort, and 
taught me to turn to God for guidance, 


* | heard the voice of Jesus say, 
Come unto me and rest, 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
y head upon my breast. 
I came to Jesus, as I was, 
Weary, and worn, and sad ; 
1 found in him a resting-place, 
And he has made me glad.” 


I was brought up among the hills and mountains. When 
I moved to a place near the seacoast I was anxious to see 
a storm at sea, When I first saw the storm-tossed waves 
dashing high on the coast I understood for the first time 
the true beauty of that hymn, “Jesus, Saviour, pilot me,’’ 
and also of ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul.’’ There is a refuge 
in Christ for every storm-tossed soul.—jesse W. Foster, 
Hampton, Va. is 


A Missionary’s Temptation.— When struggling with a 
temptation to accept a position bringing social and worldly 
honors these lines helped me to keep on with my humble 
service for the Master: 


lace. 

is face : 
ain nor loss, 
ame,—my glory all, the Cross." 


—A Missionary. 


‘ I take, O Cross, thy shadow, for my abidin 
I ask no other penaes than the sunshine o 
Content to let the world go by, to know no 
My sinful self, my only s 


% 


The Tempter Departs.—About nine years after I was 
born again 1 wondered if there was anything more in the 
divine plan for me to enjoy than I was enjoying. At any 
cost I wanted all that was in our Father’s will for me to 
shave, God permitted me to go Svonee some hard tests 
and fiery trials and sore temptations before the blessing 
came, One morning, after divers temptations, I repeated 
the first two verses of the hymn, ‘Jesus, lover of my 
soul,’’ as a prayer. The tempter took his departure, and, 
oh, how peacefully I rested in Jesus! I have often used 
those verses since in prayer.—2. P. P. 

bd 

When Bearing Pain.—It was in St. B ’s Hospital. 
I had been under an operation, The effects of the merci- 
ful ether had gradually worn away and left me conscious 
of nothing but pain. I longed for nothing but a moment’s 
relief from this pain. The visits of the doctors, the kind 
faces of the two nurses in my room, even the sight of the 
face dearest in life. to me, bending over me for a single 
moment, with streaming eyes, had no power to rouse me 
from my suffering self. 

Suddenly 1 was conscious of music and singing. I re- 
membered that every evening there was a little vesper 
service for the nurses. I had listened with enjoyment the 
night before, but now I rebelled, as it seemed to aggravate 
my sufferings. I wanted no music. 

Gradually, however, I found myself listening. Then 
came the words: 





** Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
‘Triumphant over pain ; 
Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in His train.” 


Wonderful to say, it was enough. I remembered 
‘* Him ” then for the first time that day, and just thrilled 
with shame. All through the trying hours I was helped 
in a manner beyond the power of words to describe. 

‘The Son of God Goes Forth to War’’ will always 
mean more to me than any other hymn. 

> 4 

As Mother Passed to Glory.—In April, 1862, during 
my mother’s last illness, just two days before she was 
called up to ‘‘higher service,” I was left alone with her 
while the rest of the family were at dinner. Her eyes were 
closed. I thought she was asleep, and as I rubbed her 
precious hands I could not keep back. the tears from fall- 
ing fast. She opened her eyes, and looking me ‘fully in 
the face said tenderly : 


* When ae fiery trials thy pathway shall lie, 
My grace, all-sufficient, shall be thy supply.” 


This was one of her favorite hymns. Since then it has 
been dearer to me than anyother. Whenever I have been 
called upon to pass through trials and afflictions, this 
couplet from her sainted lips comes to me, always bringing 
peace and comfort to my sou!,—A/rs. Z. W. Lowry. 

< 

When Laid Aside.—Nearly six years ago I had to leave 
my work. I went home and to bed. When the doctor 
arrived he said I would have. to go through a serious oper- 
ation. What were we to do? We did not know. I 


A Hymn that: Helped Me 


How the message of some sacred song became a part of life 





George Matheson, facing the loss of his sight and 
rejected by his fiancee, sat down and wrote, ‘‘O 
Love, that wilt not let me go,”’ ** O Light, that fol- 
lowest all my way.”” The secret of the quickening 
power of these hymns is indeed found, as one of 
the writers on this page has suggested, in ‘‘ the 
experience the author must have had to have 
written those words.”” Dr. Pentecost has well 
said, ‘‘I-am profoundly sure that among the di- 
vinely ordained instrumentalities for the conver- 
sion and sanctification of the soul, God has not 
given a greater, besides the preaching of the 
gospel, than the singing of psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs.”” It is good to pass on the ex- 
periences of those who have read and sung the 
words of sacred song, and so let *‘ our echoes roll 
from soul to soul, and grow forever and forever.”’ 








already had one invalid sister. Those that were well and 
able to work had none. It sttrely seemed dark. Then it 
was that friends sang the following song to. me, and it 
helped me to give all my care to Him who careth for me : 


‘* The cross that he gave may be heavy, 
But it ne'er outweighs his grace. 
The storm that I feared may surround me, 
But it ne'er excludes his face."’ 


I went through the operation, yet I cannot walk or so 
much as leave my bed. Sister, too, is still an invalid, but 
praise God he has never forsaken us. He helps bear the 
suffering, and then to those who are able he has given 
better work and better wages, and so provides for both 
sister and me, who cannot do for ourselves, Praise his 
name.—Nora Beach, Columbus, Ohio. 

% he 

A Sister’s Victory.—The hymn, ‘‘ Safe in the arms of 
joous,’? was sung at the funeral of my sister who, when in 

ealth, was very anxious that I should live a Christian life. 
She would tell me that true joy was found only in God’s 
service, but her words seemed to have no effect. At her 
funeral the words of this hymn took such hold on me that 
on retiring to rest that night I sought God earnestly in 
prayer, the first time for years, with the result that on the 
day following and ever since it appears to me as if a great 
cloud had rolled away. My greatest pleasure I find now 
in being engaged in God’s service.— George Young, Port- 
lock, Ontario. 


% 


Returning to the Father.— While attending special ser- 
vices, I began to feel that I had backslidden far from God. 
I held in my hand Watts’ hymn-bovk, and was turning 
the leaves over in a listless manner when the following 
lines caught my eye : 


‘* Return, O wanderer, return, 
And seek an injured Father's face ; 
Those warm desires that in thee burn 
Were kindled by reclaiming grace.”’ 


They seemed to carry deep conviction to my heart, and by 
his grace I was enabled, there and then, to return to my 
loving Father and find sweet peace and rest.—A/rs. James 
A. Keiver, Canada. 

% 


A Heavy Cross.—Some time ago, passing through a 
severe trial, driven out into the night and storm with my 
little ones, because Satan had entered into the one who 
should be our protector, for several days I saw no silver 
lining to the cloud. 

I went to a little church where the Lord and his Spirit 
come, and in the praise service they sang this: 


‘* The cross that he gave may be heavy 
But it ne'er outweighs his grace."’ 


This seemed to break the power of doubt and depres- 
sion, and restored joy and trust in God, and this hymn has 
been very precious since,—A Reader, 

“ 


A Business Man’s Experience.—‘‘ The Lord will. pro- 
vide’’ has been an inspiration to me on many occasions, 
I would like to testify to how it has applied. in business, 
without any reference to countless other provisions. 

I began business in 1884 with. a few thousand dollars 
saved. from boyhood, thanks to Him who gave me such a 
good, thrifty mother. During the second and third years, 
on many a Saturday when I did not know where the few 
hundred dollars required for pay were coming. from, the 
Lord never failed to provide. In the panic of 1893, when 
many were going into receivers’ hands or bankruptcy, and 
it was a question on Saturdays of a few thousands for the 


pay-roll, and the struggle seemed less, the Lord re- 
sponded to the regular morning appeal on bended knee ; 
and providentially buoyed up by that uplifting hymn, God - 
never failed me. 

Less than six years ag0, two years of reverses set in that 
swept away many tens of thousands of dollars each year, and 
it seemed hopeless to hold on, but ‘ The Lord will provide ’’ 
came as an inspiration time and again. ‘‘God moves in a 
mysterious way, his wonders to perform,’’ I can truly sa 
from experience. I know the Lord sustained me an 
helped me to carry not only the financial load, but others 
I do not mention. It was not only a comfort to come close 
to him in personal and family prayer, but such a relief to 
get to prayer-meeting, study the Sunday-school iesson with 
the aid of your good paper, teach it, and listen to and get so 
much comfort and help from the preached word. 

I have five children, from twenty-two years down, who 
go to Sunday-school regularly, at home or when away, 

y God is their God.—G. 2. : ! 

% 


At the Lord’s Table.—It was Sunday afternoon. Com- 
munion service was held at church, and I, with several 
young friends, was to partake for the first time. A solemn 
stillness was over the church. Then suddenly the organ 

aled out its music, at first soft and sweet, but gradually 
increasing in volume, until it rang out loud and clear. 
Then followed that hymn, so beautiful in its simplicity, but 
oh, so powerfully appealing to our better, nobler feelings ; 


** Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee ! 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me."’ 


I-am young, seventeen years old, but the beauty, the 
solemnity, of the occasion appealed to me. Then, indeed, 
God seemed very, very near! All through life it will be 
a precious remembrance—that Sunday afternoon when I 
first partook of the Lord’s Supper, when I gave my ‘prom- 
ise to be his forevermore. All through life the words of 
that hymn will stand out in a strong, clear light, and will 
be a precious reminder of that solemn occasion in my life. 
— Florence Teden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

% 


The Christian’s .—The hymn, ‘‘ How Firm a 
Foundation,’’ has been a favorite of mine ever since I 
have realized, personally, God’s sustaining grace. 

But about ten years ago, while listening to a sermon on 
the security of the Christian, in which was forcibly pictured 
the tender care of the Father for his children from youth to 
old age, my trust was made stronger, and new beauties 
were seen in the stanza: 


** E’en down to old age, all my people shall prove 
His sovereign, eternal, unchangeable love ; 
And when hoary hairs shall their temples adorn, 
Like lambs they shall still in my bosom be borne.'’ 
—Lulu Kermich, Dundas, Jil, 
% 


Thy Will Be Done.— When I had been induiging ina 
pleasure which was not harmful in itself, but was wasting 
my time and drawing my attention from better things, I 
was recalled to duty by hearing a member of my own i 
ily sing the familiar hymn, ** My Jesus, as thou wilt!’ It 
appealed to me not so much in the passive sense, but, re- 
minding me of Gethsemane, it urged me to follow Christ’s 
steps in sacrificing self to the will of God. Since then, in 
a time of financial stress, the third stanza has been a 
strength and a consolation : 


“ My Jesus, as thou wilt, 
If needy here and poor, 
Give me thy people's bread, 
Their portion rich and sure. 
The manna of thy Word 
Let my soul feed upon ; 
And if all else should fail, 
My Lord, thy will be done."’ 
—A Reader, Rochford, Ili. 
b 4 
To Get Right with God.—Five years ago a pastor in 
this city said,‘ 1 shall be glad, at the close of this meeting, 
to. talk-and. pray with any one who feels that his heart is not 
right with God.”” I had been quite religious from boy- 
hood, but those words took hold of me, and I met him. 
That night I did not sleep till two in the morming—I 
prayed and sang. This verse chiefly strengthened me ; 


** Just as I am thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve ; 
Because thy promise I believe, 
O Lamb of God, I come, I come."’ 


God’s promise to welcome, pardon, cleanse, and relieve, 
the experience which I knew the author of those words 
must have had to have been able to write them, together 
with my own faith and the help. of the Holy Spirit caused 
those words to be of sweet comfort and uplifting power.— 
Arthur C. DePoy, Chicago. 
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For Whom is Personal Evangelism Needed ? 
_ Giving the Gospel Message to Believers. 
earnestly, I prayed for you, dear George, and I has just received Christ as Saviour. The sad testi- 


Forty Years in Satan’s ice 
A PROMINENT business man came into the office 

one afternoon. He had been drinking heavily 

for some time, but was now sober. He was 
sixty-three years of age. For about forty years he had 
been under the dominion of alcohol, and seemed at 
this time to feel keenly the effect upon his family. 
He seemed utterly unable to resist his cravings. 

I told him there was but one way by which the 
habit could be broken, and that was by the power of 
God. He said that, though a church-member, he was 
not a Christian, but knew he ought to be. He 
had no hope for eternity, and supposed it was too 
late; that he was now too old to enter upon the 
Christian life. At first he seemed a little reluctant 
to pursue the subject, but as we talked on he became 
interested. John 6 : 37 and 44 impressed him very 
much, and he took the Bible and read the two verses 
for himself. We kneeled together in prayer, ald he 
seemed very much affected, and gave himself to God. 
When we ruse, I told him he was 10w a Christian, 
and _ must never allow himself to do bt that fact. 

He replied, ‘‘Oh, Doctor, if I could only feel 
that,’’ his face wet with tears, 

I quoted again the promises, and told him he must 
not doubt God’s word. I urged him to go home at 
once and tell his wife, and to pray and read his Bible 
faithfully. He promised to tell her, but could not do 
so, because of some appointment, till night. . Leaving 
here, he went down to see the minister of his congre- 
gation about some money difficulty he had had, 

That night he fell again. He had not yet learned 
where his strength lay. Since that. time, however,— 
how some months,—he has not, so far as I know, 
fallen. When I saw him next, he said he had not 
-missed a prayer-meeting or church service. The 
Devil, he said, seemed to. be following -him: all the 
time, but he believed he would yet win out, in spite 
of his long years in Satan’s service. > 

That this man is saved there can be no possible 
doubt. Aside from the ‘explicit promise of 1 John 
5 : 14-16, he evinced, so far as I might judge, sin- 
cere repentance and an honest acceptance of Christ, 
and determination to serve him. I told his minister 
of his case, and he promised to look after him. 

If there were only some to follow such men and 
lead them quickly into the fuller victorious life !— 
Dr. T: A. M., Bellevue, Pa. 


“ 
A Letter to a Converted Brother 


DEAR GEORGE : 
I received a letter from Mr, G—— saying that 
Oo J , you, and some others were to unite with 
the church. I wish very much I could be present 
while you do this, and commune together with you 
for the first time with our blessed Saviour, but cannot, 
as on the same day I connect myself with the Asylum 
Hill Congregational Church of this place. However, 
my thoughts will be with you, and I can warmly wel- 
come you into the church, Dear George, I am very, 
very glad you have come out on Christ's side, and I 
know you will never regret it. You have simply to 
take up the Christian duties as they come along, be- 
ginning with the very first. Ask God to show you 
plainly what to do, and then do, even if it does not 
seem pleasant at the time. | But these duties will be 
far from unpleasant when you are once engaged in 
doing them. The joy which comes from doing God's 
will is such as comes from no other source. When- 
ever you feel that temptation is strong, then remem- 
ber how freely you can go to Jesus and get strength 
from him. Oh, George, pray often! The Christian, 
if a true one, lives by prayer. Only think what a 
privilege it is that we can go directly to our Creator, 
to the Creator of the world and all things, and ask for 
even the most trifling favors. Then remember that 
you commence now a new life, with new desires, and 
motives, with God as your help. You could not ask 
for more. 

If you would be a live, active Christian, work for 
Christ. Talk with your friends who have not yet 
tasted of the love of Jesus. Tell them the ‘Old, old 
story of Jesus and his love,’’ and then pray for them 








believe God answered my prayers. He is too good to 
us. We are unfaithful servants at the best. If it were 
not for God's mercy, where and what would we be ? 

You have a mission with our dear brother Frank. 
He is young now, and his heart is tender. He must 
be brought into the fold of Jesus. Talk with him and 
pray for and with him. Then talk with William. Be 
earnest in this, Ask God’s blessing upon your efforts 
before you make them and after. 

This is a world full of work. You can see it now, 
as you could not defore, and the more you do, the 
happier you'll be in this world, and the brighter 
will be your crown when we all go to be with Him. 
Write as soon as youcan, May God bless you and 
the love of Christ be with you. I will pray for you. 
Pray for me. 

YOUR AFFECTIONATE BROTHER. 


After Conversion—What ? 


YOUNG man had dropped into one of the down- 
town churches of Pittsburgh, friendless, out of 
employment, and out of Christ. He found 

eager friends in the church to welcome him, and the 
pastor secured a position forhim. He soon became 
a regular attendant at the Sunday-school, and within 
four months confessed Christ and united with the 
church. After a few weeks of faithfulness, the young 
convert attended worship less regularly ; he dropped 
Sunday-school, was seen less and less in his place in 
church, and finally fell away entirely from the fellow- 
ship.of God's people. This young man is still un- 
reached. 

His personal responsibility for his own salvation can- 
not be transferred to others, but was there not a failure on 
the part of this church that had welcomed the stranger 


so cordially? The workers in this church and Sun- 


day-school made the fatal mistake of believing that 
the important work for this soul was completed when 
he confessed Christ. Their zealous interest in him 
ceased when he came to the point of uniting with the 
church. Along with the feeling that he was ‘‘landed’’ 
came the sense of lessened responsibility ; so they 
eased up and concerned themselves less with the 
young convert’s life problems. They had not learned 
that bringing a soul to Christ does not end with con- 
version. Does it not rather degin there? 

A young Christian who greatly desired to become 
effective in personal evangelism, as he went on in the 
work became bewildered as to how to draw the line 
between the saved and unsaved, He found young 
men in his church who had confessed Christ, but 
whose lives apparently were not different from those 
of their fellows who were holding out against uniting 
with the church, He asked himself where his re- 
sponsibility as a personal worker ceased , for which 
souls was he chiefly responsible? The question was 
never answered for this worker, but it was put aside 
when he stopped looking for a dividing line in his 
work for souls and recognized a resp~nsibility as an 
ambassador of Christ to every soul cnat might come 
under his influence. 

The definite work of securing an open acknowledg- 
ment of Christ from a professed unbeliever must hold 
a central place in individual personal evangelism. 
That there is a parallel work not less important re- 
ceives emphasis in the book that has so greatly stirred 
many believers to work for the unsaved, ‘‘ Individual 
Work for Individuals.’’ Dr. Trumbull says, ‘Just 
here I want to emphasize an important truth, that not 
always has its right place in labors for the spiritual 
welfare of souls. Seeking to win an outside soul for 
Christ is not to be counted a superior work to that of 
seeking to draw a believer closer to Christ, or of up- 
building in Christ one. wha is. already his follower.’’ 
The winners of souls: therefore may find help in re- 
membering these two suggestions : that in bringing to 
a soul the message the Spirit might have for him, no 
dividing line need be sought between believer and 
unbeliever aside from his own profession ; and that 
winning an outsider to Christ is not a superior work 
to winning a saved soul-to a.clearer knowledge of his 
riches in Christ. ....,, oF 

Especially important.is such work for the soul that 


mony given on this page of a life that suffered loss 
and distress because the gospel was not fully under- 
stood is a strong appeal to the lover of souls to seek 
out and help such brethren. Get close to the heart 
of the new convert ; enter into his problems as the 
Lord directs, and just the word the Spirit wants to 
speak may be spoken through you, Extend the hand 
of fellowship to the new brother in Christ ; perhaps a 
letter would be treasured, as was the letter printed on 
this page, written to a brother who had just confessed 
Christ. The winner of souls has a responsibility for 
Christians until they become soul-winners. And can 
we say that God ever ceases to give messages to his 
very greatest servants? and he may give them through 
some humble disciple. 

In the New Testament we may find the final word 
as to our responsibility toward fo!lowers of Jesus. It 
is pre-eminently a book for believers. The teaching 
that Jesus continued to do through Paul ai.d John and 
Peter and James and Jude was not for unbelievers ; 
nor is the emphasis placed upon the duty of the be- 
liever to definitely preach the gospel to those with- 
out. All the wealth of this revelation is poured out 
first of all for the brethren—for the weak brethren— 
to build them up in Christ, to make them assured of 
their inheritance. Until a follower of Jesus has com- 
passed all of that revelation; there will always be op- 
portunity to minister to him in the riches of Christ 
Jesus our Lord, 

% 


When a Christian is Uninstructed 


WAS, when twelve years old or less, a boy. of strong 
emotions and lively imagination ; when of that 
age I was deeply convicted. I doubt if Bunyan 

had a more powerful sense of si. I sang but one 
song, ‘* Show pity, Lord,’’ etc., and deeply felt that hell 
was my desert. I found no peace; I was seeking not 
for Christ, but for a change of heart. Six years after- 
ward a strange joy came to me, but this in time passed 
and sudden temptation revealed the power of sin yet 
in me. I was amazed, and I judged I had been mis- 
taken. For years and years I strove to duplicate my 
ante-natal experience of deep-felt condemnation, but 
though very wicked at times I could only admit it as 
an intellectual conclusion. ‘I supposed my heart had 
become hardened, yet I often spent whole nights and 
days in intense agony and effort, with no relief. Later 
on another trouble came, and for forty years and more 
has stood in my way. Turn the other cheek, said 
Jesus. I could not teli you how much time I have 
spent desperately striving to say, ‘‘I will, I will,’’ but 
the will did not go, After a season of protracted 
struggles, discouraged, sad-hearted, I turned wearily 
away from an impassable barrier and drifted helpless 
into sin,—not because I wanted to. But by and by at 
the sight of a good man, the toll of a funeral-bell, the 
voice of singing, often without any apparent cause, 
the old longing after God would return with the same 
old strivings and failure, —I never could definitely and 
honestly say, ‘‘I will.’’ It was a sham ; try as hard 
as I might, the will did not go. I did not seem to 
doub: God, but thought I was not in a condition in 
which his mercy would be available until this supposed 
condition precedent was complied with. This has been 
an epitome of my unblessed, tortured life. All because 
I found no one who knew how to tell me the way. 

Very lately, suffering in bed from a fall from a 
horse, broken in health, bankrupt in fortune, the 
shadows lengthening, the chill of evening at hand, I 
turned once more, despairingly almost, to God. I 
have not yet entered into full light, but am beginning 
to understand the secret of leaving the will in the 
hand of God to be worked and made willing by him. 
What a great privilege to leave the direction and con- 
trol of all thedetails in hishands! He is the Quarter- 
master, Commissary, Leader, Planner. Everything 
—only,a little of this I am getting, but I know he is 
working, and I wait. I am looking now to a Person, 
not experience, feelings, or myself. 

Out of this experience came my former letter to you, 
and it amazes me that the clergy have not sought for a 
trained corps. Bringing men to Christ hardly more 
than begins with conversion.— W. B. B. 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


ID you ever notice how one man will say a thing 
and it will not make the slightest impression, 
and another man will say almost the same 

thing and every one will remember and repeat it ? 
‘There is a yardmaster in a big freight center in Penn- 
sylvania who is remarkable for the immediate obedi- 
ence that is given to every one of his orders. He 
never speaks loud, nor yells, and he waz never known 
to swear, but the surliest ‘‘ rough-neck” in the yard 
jumps when he gives the word. He has handled 
riots, wrecks, and crowded traffic all his working-life, 
and never yet seemed angry or hurried. Men always 
obeyed him from the time when he was nothing but 
a young brakeman himself. Maybe you have noticed 
the same thing in “oy speakers. One man will 
have a fine voice and a carefully prepared address, 
and every one will want to go to sleep five minutes 
after he has kk sun; another man, with none of the 
art of the elocutionist and with the simplest message 
imaginable, will electrify every person.in the audience, 
We call it personal magnetism. We don't know just 
what it is, but it fives you the feeling that the person 
that has it is alive and means what he says. It 
séems to be a combination of will-power, sympathy, 
and earnestness, but that:is not all of it. Jesus was 

re-eminently a magnetic man. No person ever 

eard him-with indifference. ‘Fhey either loved or 
hated him, ‘ 


The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson artices in the Times.] 


It is always better to,emphasize the character of 
Chfist rather than expose the shameful malignity of 
his enemies, Like a snow-white mountain against a 
cloud-black sky, Jesus is seen to stand out in com- 

arison with thé cruel ugliness of these Nazarenes. 
Profesdor Riddlein his opening paragraph shows'the 
way, to answer .your. very first question, whether 
there was more.than one visit.of Jesus to Nazareth. 
Mr. Ridgway (paragraph 1), notes the human affec- 
tion for the place we grew up-in, and Professor Clow 
Fests, mak 1) shows the change that had come-over 





esus, making him desire to declare himself to his 
riends: Now-read Professor Riddle’s third. para- 
graph and the notes on verse 16, and Dr. Mackie’s 
ragraphs 1, 2, 3, on the synagogue custom that 
Teens followed out.. Mr. Ridgway's second para- 
raph makes a strong applicationef ihe thought that 
hrist was anointed to preach to the broken-hearted, 
and bis third gr mgr on the manifest ‘‘ grace” of 
Jesus’ address. Now, for the point of Jesus’ words, 
read Professor Riddle’s notes on verses 25-27, Pro- 
fessor Clow (paragraph 4), and The Class in Session. 
— knew that t . would not accept him for what 
e truly was (Mr. Ridgway, paragraph 4, and Dr. 
Mackie's last paragraph). 

The expression of their rage Professor Clow treats 
in paragraph 3, and Mr. Ridgway in his last para- 
graph. Read also Professor Ridd!s's notes on verses 
28-30, 

Professor Clow’s last paragraph points out the sig- 
nificance of this episode. There is hardly any better 
description of this passage than in Edersheim’s 
*' Life and Times of Jesus” (chapters X and XI). 


The Class in Session 

Besides this account that Luke gives of Jesus’ 
visit to his home town, there are accounts given by 
both Matthew and Mark. These seem strangely 
similar, and yet unlike. The most careful students 
have one that Jesus must have visited Nazareth 
twice after his ministry began. How natural that he 
should do this. Conscious that he was anointed toa 
— work and message, and able to bring great 

lessings, it would have been strange if he had not 
desired to benefit his home town, endeared to him by 
his childhood and youth. But he is a different man 
from the one they knew. Since his baptism and 
temptation and the exercise of his powers, he has 
moved into a different world from his old associates. 
The synagogue, blind though its leaders are, is yet 
his customary sabbath resort, for it is God’s house. 
Its customs permit him to speak. Jesus always ad- 
justs himself to the customs about him. He is the 
soul of courtesy. 

He stands up to read; he reads the lesson of the 
day. It is one of Isaiah’s prophecies about the 
servant of jehovah. He knows that it speaks of 
himself. e does not hesitate to say so. - How 
sweetly he must have pleaded with them to recog- 
nize that it was he who had released those made cap- 
tive by Satan, opened the eyes of the blind, and 
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LESSON 8 AUGUST 25. THE VISIT TO NAZARETH 


Luke 4: 16-30. Commit verses 18, 19 


Golden Text: He came unto his own, and they that were his own received him not.—John 1: 11 


16 And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought 
up : and he entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue on 
the sabbath day, and stood up to read. 17 And there was 
delivered unto him ! the book of the prophet Isaiah. And he 
opened the ? book, and found the place where it was written, 
18 * The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

* Because he anointed me to preach 5 good tidings to the 

poor : 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 
19 To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. 
20 And he closed the * book,'and gave it back to the attend- 
ant, and sat down: and the eyes of all in the synagogue were 
fastened on him. 21 And he began to say unto them, ‘To-day 
hath this scripture been fulfilled in your ears. 22 And all 
bare him witness, and wondered at the words of grace which 
proceeded out of his mouth: and they said, Is not this Joseph's 
son? 23 And he said unto them, Doubtless ye will say unto 
me this parable, Physician, heal thyself: whatsoever we have 
heard done at Ca-per’na-um, do also here in thine own coun- 
try. 24 And he said, Verily I say unto you, No prophet is 
acceptable in his own country. 25 But of @ truth I say unto 
you, There were many widows in Israel in the days of Elijah, 
when the heaven was shut up three years and six months, when 
there came a great famine over all the land ; 26 and unto none 
of them was Elijah sent, but only to 6 Zar’e-phath, in the land 
of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. 27 And there 
were many lepers in Israel in the time of Elisha the prophet ; 
and none of them was cleansed, but only Naaman the Syrian, 
28 And they were all filled with wrath in the synagogue, as 
they heard these things ; 29 and they rose. up, and cast him 
forth out of the city, and led him unto the brow of the hill 
whereon their city was built, that they might throw him down 
headlong. 30 But he passing through. the midst of them went 
his way. ' ; 

1Qr, a voli 2 Or, voit 41s, lxi.1f. 4Or, Wherefore 5 Or, the 
gospel. * Gr, Sarepia. ;, : 

Zhe American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas ‘Nelson qua ‘Sons 


b 4 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
of the various lesson-articles in this ‘issue of the Times] 

Verse 16.—At what time did this visit occur? Where 
was Nazareth? Was it customary for the worshipers at 
the synagogue to take part in the service in this way? 
(Riddle, 1, 2, 3, v. 1; Clow, 1; Sanders, 1; Mackie, 1; 
Class in Session, 1.) 

Verse 17.— What kind of book was handed to Jesus? 
(Riddle ; Mackie, 2.) 

Verses 18, 19. — Where is this Isaiah reference ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 19,— What was meant by ‘‘ the acceptable year of 
the Lord’’? (Riddle. } 

Verse 20. —What were the duties of ‘‘ the attendant ’”’ at 
the synagogue? Why did Jesus sit down before he spoke 
upon the scripture he had read ? (Riddle; Mackie, 3.) 

Verse 21.—What did Jesus mean by saying that this 
scripture was fulfilled ? (Riddle; Clow, 2; Class in Ses- 
sion, 2.) 

Verse. 22.— What is the meaning of the statement ‘ all 
bare him. witness ’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 23.—In what sense was this a parable? Why did 
Jesus think it likely that the people of Nazareth would 
speak thus to him? (Riddle ; Mackie, 4.) 

Verse 24.—Why did Jesus say that no prophet was ac- 
ceptable in his own country? (Riddle; Clow, 4.) 

Verses 25-27.—Where is the record of the incidents re- 
ferred to here? Why did Jesus mention them in this con- 
nection ? (Riddle; Clow, 4; Sanders, 4.) 

Verse 28.—Why were the people-angry at Jesus? (Rid- 
dle; Clow, 3, 4 Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 30.—-How could Jesus pass ‘‘ through the midst ”’ 
of the angry crowd? (Riddle; Clow, 4; Class in Ses- 
sion, 3.) 








bound up the bruised hearts of the penitent sinners. 
Yes, it was the acceptable year of the Lord, and they 
felt the spell of his magnetic and Spirit-filled words, 
but the officials began to audibly murmur, and soon 
there is an uproar. Once more he gains silence, and 
sadly he warns them not to reject his claims. He 
reminds them that God has before now taken away 
the benefits from his people and given them to Gen- 
tiles. Right out of theirown beloved Scriptures he 
reminds them that Elijah went to a Gentile woman 
and helped her, and Elisha healed a Gentile warrior 
of his leprosy while there were lepers in plenty at 
home who never asked for ;healing. The inference 
is plain. He will do nothing for Trasareth because 














they will not have him, and either Capernaum or 
some other place will enjoy his works of power. 

The meeting breaks up intoa riot. Jesus leaves 
the place, but the shouting and gesticulating mob 
crowd around him. He shows his mastery over 
men as on that day when the officers failed to arrest 
him, saying, ‘‘ Never man spake like this man,” and 
the night when the soldiers fell backward when he 
said, ‘‘I am he.” But there is no. rejoicing in his 
heart over his escape, for he knows that some day 
soon he shall not escape, and this town that he loves, 
these who should have been his strong defenders, are 
his hopeless enemies. His loyalty to his mission has 
cost him his home and welcome, henceforth he hath 
no place to lay his head. 


A Lesson Summary 

Christ never forgets his own. His charity did not 
fail to beginat home. Nazareth, which had been his 
home, is given the opportunity.to enjoy his richest 

fts, but Nazareth fiercely rejects him and refuses 

is claim, and will have none of him. ‘The great 
lesscdh of the incident is Jesus giving Nazareth her 
chance. Sweetly he pleads so that even his ugly an- 
tagonists must admit his gracious manner and words, 
yet they will have none of him. Is it not a picture 
of the Nr pare and wilful heart that feels the win- 
some spell of the appeal of the:Sen of God to admit 
him and accept him, and that will not hearken to it? 
There is no revenge in Jesus’ heart, no recrimination. 
They do not want him,.and he goes away from them. 


‘That is the awful acquiescence of God in man’s choice 


of sin, 


Questions for Class Use 

1. Why did Jesus attend synagogue worship ? 

2. Why did he not keep silent about his Messiahship ? | 

3- In what way was that Scripture that he ‘read ful- 
filled ? 

4. Why are prophets generally without honor in their 
own Country ? 

§. What-was the point of his reference to Elijah and 
Elisha?’ foes: én t ; 

6. Why weré they so angry ? 

zt Was. their anger excusable ? 
Why did he leave them? ° 
Other Teaching: Points 

God is a personal being and Jesus was personal, not im- 
personal,—not business-like ; he had your sentiment for 
friends, home, and associates. He has his friends to-day. 
They are like all friends, those who are with him most and 
nearest. , 

It is a pretty poor excuse to stay away from the house 
of God because you do not like the minister, or some- 
thing else about the church. Jesus knew the synagogue 
at its worst, yet he customarily went there because it was 
God’s place. 

Do you not suppose that part of the grace of his words 
was the fact that he could read the list of kind deeds, and 
point to himself as the doer of them? Oh, good deeds 
sweeten one’s arguments wonderfully. 

A courteous and Christlike heart does not attack current 
customs, but uses and transforms them. He conformed to 
the synagogue customs, but transformed them into Chris- 
tian churches. 

There was a large element of risk in Jesus’ daring to 
declare himself before those people, but he did not lack 
the moral courage to do it. He was no coward. 

History repeated itself. Elijah and Elisha did their 
great works for outsiders, and Nazareth compelled Christ 
to go elsewhere to do his. 

There is no bitterness like the bitterness of a soul that 
will not submit, no wrath like that of an outraged con- 
science. . 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. ‘The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.) 
(Mark 6 : 14-29.) 
ohn had told the truth when he said of Jesus, 
**He must increase, but I must decrease.” John’s 
righteous speech had been a little too much for Herod 
to bear, and so the prophet was forcibly silenced by 
being < in prison. Doubtless, Herod never meant 
more than to teach John to be silent about his—the 
king’s—sins. But weak men are often led into crime 
unexpectedly and Herod was. 
1. What is the indication’ of Herod’s superstitious 
nature ? 
2. Describe what Herod’s attitude toward John was ? 
3- Should Herod have kept his oath to Salome ? 
4. What was the real cause of John’s death ? 
5. Should John have kept silence about the sins of the 
king ? 
6. Was John’s death untimely ? 
Evanston, ILL. 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 25 (Luke 4 : 16-30) 


The Anointed of God 


_ By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D., D.D. 


: Wits Jesus left Nazareth to seek John the Ba 


tist, he seemed to be the — yet lovable 
peasant whose face every child knew. When 
he returned, a momentous change had taken place. 
He had been anointed by the Spirit of God. e had 
been recognized and proclaimed by John. He had 
sed through the discipline of temptation. He 
fad taught the crowds by the lakeside and healed 
athered around him a band 
had touched. Most trans- 
forming of all, in long days of meditation and lonel 


: nights of prayer he had lain ‘‘ breast to breast wit 


m=. 


God.” He had found himself, as men might say. 
Rather, we say, he had been given a clear conscious- 
ness of his Messiahship and his redeeming work. 
He left Nazareth Jesus thecarpenter. He came back 
the Christ, the anointed of God. 

His return stirred the little village into. keen ex- 
citement, as every village is stirred when one of its 
sons returns to it after he has made himself a name. 
On Sabbath morning the synagogue was. crowded 
with an expectant congregation. After the Law had 
been read, Jesus, following the custom he had ob- 
served throughout his Galilean ministry, took the 
book. He read, either because it was the prophecy 
for the day, or from choice, the boldest and most tri- 
ee ope prediction of the Messiah. He laid the roll 
aside and paused. Every eye was fastened on him. 
Then he’ spoke that first unforgettable sentence : 
‘This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 
What followed as he took up clause by clause, and 
opened out its high and spiritual significance, re- 
vealing its hidden wealth, we may reconstruct if 
we study his life and his words, and the fulfilment of 
all the centuries since that day. But this was and is 
the sublime, transcendent fact: that Jesus stood to 
proclaim himself the heir of all the past, the hope of all 
the ages, thé anointed Christ, King and Lord of men. 

The congregation was spellbound. The charm of 
his voice, the felicity of his words, the: range and 
grasp of his exposjtion, made them forget.all else. 
But when. he ceased. and the tremendeus import of 
his.claim broke upon their. minds, the reaction came. 


A synagogue is never a place of stillness in “its wor-' 
. .Ship, or of order in its service, such as we.observe. 
The babble of voices broke out, and the surprise of,,, 


the assembly was heard in such unchecked questions 
as, ‘Is not this Joseph’s son?” Christ was looking 
out on the first entirely hostile synagogue congrega- 
tion he had as yet addressed. hese méh of Naza- 
reth are the foretypes of those Unitarian teachers 
who stumble at the lowliness of Christ’s’ humanity 
and reject his divine authority, and of, those biased 
critics who will praise his words and. wonder.at his 
teaching, but declare that he is only the carpenter of 
Nazareth after all. 

As Christ marked, with patient sorrow, his ques- 
tioning fellow-villagers, and heard their scorning 


, comments, he looked into the depths of their evil 


» for his lowly 


hearts. .The springs of their action were cogtempt 
irth, jealousy of his power and his 
fame, and—keenest feeling of all—wounded pride 
piqued at his regard for Capernaum and its sur- 
rounding country, and a seeming neglect to pay 


. deference to Nazareth. That secret pride, moving 


. closing words. 


their evil and godless hearts, he lays bare in his 
He tells them that they have been 


_ asking, why he has been so busy elsewhere in Gali- 


lee, but has done no wonderful works in the streets 
of their upland towns. Jesus makes a twofold an- 
swer: ‘‘A prophet has no honor in his own coun- 
try.” As that oor proved, there is no. place so un- 
responsive, so chilling and limiting to the prophetic 
spirit, as a man’s own native town. The second 
answer lifts their eyes to see the wider horizon. 
The grace of God is not to be confined to narrow 
channels and favored spots. Wherever there is 
need and pain and sorrow, or wherever there is 
desire and capacity to receive, there God will send 
his messenger. That, said Christ, is why Elijah 
went to Sidon, and Elisha to Shunem, ard why I 
spoke and healed in the crowded streets of the city. 
That simple, open, fearless placing of Nazareth be- 
low Capernaum was an offense which could not be 
tolerated. Sabbath as it was, these passionate and 
godless men laid hold of him and hurried him to the 
malefactor’s cliff. But their gust of anger subsided. 
As he looked upon them, in his divine majesty and 
his gentle and broken-hearted sorrow, they fell back 
from him. 

This momentous incident teems with significances. 
There is first in every sense, Christ’s comsciousness 
of himself and his relationship to God. Some at- 
tempt to say that Christ’s supreme claims have bgen 
made for him, after his death, by disciples whom he 
had magnetized. Here, at the beginning pf his 
ministry, he proclaims himself to be the Messiah of 
God’s people. The resentment of the august claim 
is the proof of its meaning. A second momentous 
truth is that Christ gives the Jrogram of his work. 
By this program, as Christ interpreted it, all modern 
questions can be settled. It is the charter of the 
church's service. And the third thing is that Jesus 
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left out of the phec a sentence of judgment. 
Yet when he rob te his back in fetes nak shook 
off the dust of.“his feet, the day of vengeance for 
Nazareth had come. A silenced Christ is the most 
awful line in a sentence of guilt. 

Giascow, SCOTLAND. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME,—It is here held that two visits to Nazareth 
are recorded in the Gospels : thatin this lesson 
occurring near the beginning of the Galilean 

ministry, probably in the early winter of A. D. 28 ; 
the other, mentioned by Matthew and Mark, occur- 
ring about a year later, probably in the early winter 
of A. D. 29, shortly before the sending out of the 
Twelve. The reasons for this view are the differ- 
ence in details in theaccounts. The general attitude 
is the same, but the decided hostility noted in Luke’s 
account has no parallel in the narratives of Matthew 
and Mark. The fact that the lesson is placed here 
in the series does not necessarily imply that there 
was but one rejection. 

Place. — Nazareth, now called Eu-Nasireh, is 
about sixty-six miles north of Jerusalem, and four- 
teen miles west of the Seaof Galilee. It was the 
early home of Jesus (v. 16). The remark of Na- 
thanael (John 1 : 46) probably refers to its compara- 
tive insignificance, not to any ill-repute. 

Srenaegee Worship.—The chief service was early 
on the Sabbath day. It began with liturgical prayers 
and benediction, after which came reading from the 
Law and the Prophets, followed by an address or 
exposition. The readers and speakers were usually 
selected in advance by the rulers of the syn e, 
and the reader of the Prophets was frequently the 
speaker, as in the case recorded in this lesson. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 16.—As his custom was: The correct order 
shows that this refers to his attending the syna- 
gogue, not to his standing up to read.— Stood up to 
vead; He had probably been assigned to this duty 
(see above). It is clear from verse 15 that he had 
spoken in other Synagogues before this time. 

Verse -17.—Delivered unto him: By the ‘‘ attend- 
ant” (v. 20).—Zhe book: Doubtless a’ roll.—7he 
prophet Isaiah: Probably containing only this 
‘prophet. A portion of the Law had already been 
read.—Ofened: Or, ‘‘ unrolled.” 

Verses 18, 19.—Freely quoted from Isaiah 61 : 1, 2; 
though one clause, 7o set at liberty them that are 
bruised, is from Isaiah 58 : 6. 

erse 19.— Zhe aes year of the Lord; In 
the Old Testament (R. V.) ‘‘ the year of Jehovah's 
favor,” the period when he shows himself gracious. 

Verse 20.—The attendant: This official had charge 
of the Scripture rolls, which were kept in a small 
ark.—Sat down; The usual posture for a public 
speaker at that time. 

Verse 21.—7Zo0-day hath this Scripture been ful- 
filled: His appearance as a Teacher was the fullfil- 
ment of these Old Testament promises. 

Verse 22.—Bare him witness: Indications of ap- 
proval were common in synagogue assemblies.— 
Words of grace: This refers to his attractive man- 
ner. (errs? son» Spoken in depreciation, and was 
probably whispered throughout the audience. 

Verse 23.—Doudbtless ye will say : Thisis in reply 
to the attitude referred to in verse 23.—7his para- 
ble: Here used of a proverbial saying. ‘The context 
suggests the reasons Jesus assumed that the people 
of Nazareth would cite this proverb: namely, the 
patronizing attitude indicated in verse 22 (** Joseph's 
son’’), and the fact that he had worked miracles at 
Capernaum, but none at Nazareth. 

erse 24.—No prophet ts acceptable in his own 
country : A proverbial saying, occurring in Matthew 
and Mark, but in a different form. Like most prov- 
erbs it is generally applicable, though not without 
exceptions. Here it is very pertinent. 

Verse 25.—/n the days of Elijah: The story of 
the famine is told in 1 Kings 17 and 18, and referred 
to in James 5: 17. 

Verse 26.—Zarephath: Greek, ‘‘Sarepta,” a large 
inland village, tz the land of Sidon, half way be- 
tween Tyre and Sidon. Hence the widow was a 
Gentile. 

Verse 27.—Elisha the prophet: The successor of 
Elijah.—Only Naaman the Syrian: The narrative 
occurs in 2 Kings 5. The two incidents were cited 
to show that remarkable blessings had been shown 
to Gentiles in Old Testament times. 

Verse 28.—Filled with wrath: Their national 
pride was aroused, and the resentment at once 
showed itself. 

Verse 29.— That they. might throw him down head- 
tong : Probably push him over, as if by accident. 

Verse 30.—Passing through the midst of them: 
Either awing them by the majesty of his person, or 
by some supernatural aid. ‘That he leaped from the 
brow of the hill unharmed is not probable. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Jones’s.Corners.— Where he had been brought up 
(v. 16). Oh, the home pull of Jones’s Corners! I 
would suspect a man who was not drawn by the 
place *‘ where he had been brought up.” Nazareth 
was not beautiful. Had no fine parks and noble 
architecture, but donee loved the dusty road, the 
ugly houses and the plain village people just as you 
love old Jones’s Corners. Jesus went back to bless 
Nazareth. Have you ever gone back to bless Jones's 
Corners? Have you lifted a load, dried a tear, 
soothed a pain, cheered a heart, or done anything 
good for anybody since you left the Corners? Jesus 

id (Matt. 11:5). It does one’s heart good to go 
through New England and strike the many little 
towns where some son whom God has blessed out in 
the busy world has come back home and done some- 
thing for the sleepy old village. gee 4 a man comes 
back and goes to the old church where he was a 
Sunday-school boy, and sits on the fence and thinks. 
yet Corners plays a big part in your character, 

t is where we go to know you. 


Repairs.— He anointed me to preach(v.18). Chris- 
tianity’s shop orders. Christ lived the working out. 
His whole life a living sermon on the text. Nobody 
needs news more than the poor. Ever see a 
brokenhearted man or woman? Only one religion 
that can bind up a broken heart. Morality, Ethical 
Culture, Christian Science, New Thought, and a 
whole lot of ‘‘just as good” substitutes for Chris- 
tianity, stop when it comes to heart repairing, The 
fake machinist we hired got along somehow or other 
by bluff, brass and luck until one day we sent him 
up to Pennock’s Mill to fix the broken engine. Ina 
little while Mr. Pennock came driving down with the 
‘*machinist,” and pretty mad. ‘' Look here,” he 
yelled, ‘‘I asked you to send up a machinist, and 
not a casting cleaner.” It takes a real machinist to 
set the valves of a broken engine, and it takes a real 
Christian to set the valves of a broken heart. The 
world is full of broken hearts,,.. Jesus. is binding. up 


3 


all that come to him (John 5 : 40). 


Where to Get It.— Words of grace (v.22). Words 
of grace come only from a'heart of grace. There 
are schools for training the voice‘in song.’ Why not 
‘schools for a voice of grace? No, George, they can't 

ive that grace-ful touch. That’s a heart touch 
(Prov. 16: 23). I heard Byron King, the best elocu- 
tionist there is, read the Twenty-third Psalm. And 


“it' was fine. Then 1 heard a poor ‘preacher; a city 


missionary, in threadbare coat and shiny trousers, 
read the same Twenty-third. Psalm.one night, in: the 
Doyer Street Mission, New York. . It broke wus all up, 
from the outcasts on the benches to: the college pro- 
fessor on the platform. It-was so full of grace. The 
Sistine Madonna is full of grace. Tennyson's ‘*In 
Memoriam” is full of grace. Phillips Brooks was 
full of grace. Maltbie Babcock was full of grace. 
Henry Drummond was full of grace. Every living 
thing that Heaven touches, from a lily to a lady, is 
full of grace. If you want a gentleness, a persuasive- 
ness, a sweetness and a grace and manner like the 
Nazareth peasant boy, — can get all you want from 
him. ‘‘Ask, and it cha l be given.” 


At Home.— Physician, heal thyself (v. 23). Never 
be surprised if. you don’t impress home folks. Most 
big men were “cranks” to their neighbors. Tho- 
reau was a “queer Dick.” Tolstoi, ‘‘ peculiar.” 
Judge Black, the village ‘‘set around,” who was 
‘*al’us quotin’ Bible and Shakspeare.” My old col- 
lege chums used to say of me, ‘‘ Bill is off on re- 
ligion.” They now say ‘Dear old Bill,” since the 
baby came, stayed a little while, and then Heaven 
opened and took it, and I wrote them a letter. Never 
judge folks adversely. You are too close to see right. 
The picture is nothing but a senseless and ugly daub 
of paint when your nose is up to it. Go across the 
room and tell me what you see. Just get off a little 
way, and you will appreciate old Dr. Smith and the 
work he hasdone inthe community. You will realize 

ou have been sitting up against a great soul. 
hrist’s neighbors wouldn’t take things on his say so 
(1 Pet. 2:12; Matt. 5 : 16). 


The Difference.— 7hey were all filled with wrath 
v. 28). Mrs, Williams came in, slipped on the waxed 
oor, knocked over a stand, and broke Fg prettiest 

vase. ‘Oh, don't mention it, Mrs. Williams, No 
harm done, and the vase 1s —_ replaced. Glad 
you didn’t hurt yourself.” Th¢ sthe next day one of 
your own folks knocked over',jold earthen flower 
pot. ‘‘Yes! there you go again—carelessness !— 
more, expense—wah, wah, wah, etc.” How easily 
you can be huffy with your familiars. How polite 
and longsuffering with strangers, especially if they 
seem to be important. ‘These Nazarenes would 
stand lots from Rabbi Cohen from Jerusalem, but 
Mary’s son—well ! One great advantage of Faul- 
coner the evangelist is that he can tell us things old 
Dr. Smith cannot tell us and hold his job. Things 
said in a public way make you madder than when said 
privately. The truth makes you angry. We are a 
bad lot. No better than these Nazarenes (John 7; 19). 
COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round- Table 


LL. readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Shall Our Hearts Receive Him ?—/7/e 
came unto his own, and they that were his 
own received him not (Golden Text). 


“Thou didst leave thy throne and thy kingly 
crown 
When thou camest to earth for me, 
But in Bethlehem’s home was there found no 
room 
For thy holy nativity : 
Oh, come to my heart, Lord Jesus, 
‘There is room in my heart for thee. 


‘The foxes found rest, and the birds their nest, 
In the shade of the forest tree ; 
But thv couch was the sod, O thou Son of 
God 


In the deserts of Galilee : 
Oh, come to my heart, Lord Jesus, 
‘There is room in my heart for thee. 


** Thou camest, O Lord, with the living word 
‘That should set thy people free ; 
But with mocking scorn, and with crown of 
thorn, 
‘They bore thee to'Calvary : 
Oh, come to my heart, Lord Jesus, 
‘hy cross is my only plea. 


“When heaven's arches shall ring, and her 
choirs shall sing, 
At thy coming to Yes soa 
Let thy voice call me home, saying, ‘ Yet 
there is room, 
‘There is room at my side for thee.’ 
And my heart shall rejoice, Lord Jesus, 
When thou comest ‘arid callest for me."’ 


—By Emily £, S. Eliott. 


After the Wreck,—He came: unio his 
own, and they that were his own received 
him not (Golden Text), After the appalling 
disaster of the sinking ofthe Titanic, ‘with so 
mary humat lives thus ended unexpectedly, 
I looked in vain for any recognition from the 
saved that they owed their ‘lives to God. °A 
meeting of-the survivors was called on ‘board 
the rescue ship, the Carpathia, for the pur- 
pose of thanking the captain, crew, and 
passengers for saving the lives of the suffer- 
ers and ministering to their necessities.’ It 
temnained for a Woman, Mrs, F. W. Ryer- 
son,’ of Philadelphia, to point out, after the 
resolutions had been drawn up, that they 
contained no referénce to the all-seeing and 
merciful God. | It needed but her timid sug- 
gestion to bring home to them all the truth 
that God was first in the work of rescue, and 
this entirely changed the resolution, so that 
it placed God first. It remained for The 
Pittsburg Sun to speak editorially of the in- 
cient, and add, ‘In doing so she main- 
tained one of the sweetést traits of woman- 
hood—the_ spirit of devotion that made 
woman thé last to leave the cross on Calvary 
and the first’ to arrive ai the sepulcher,”’ 
Unfortunately a daily newspaper is the last 
place we should expect to see such recogni- 
tion, for in this day ‘* He comes to his own, 
and they receive him not,’’ even more than 
in far-off Palestine nineteen hundred years 
ago.—A. H. Potts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Might Have Been.— He came unto his 
own, and. they that were his own received 
him not (Goiden ext). The following is a 
bit of newspaper wisdom picked up some- 
where: **I dreamed,’’ said Molly, ‘that I 
was alone in the big room, and a man came 
up to me with a woman who looked like me 
but was much prettier, She had red cheeks, 
such as the doctor said I might have if I’d 
take my exercises. She was taller, or I 
guess she just looked taller because she 
stood so fine and straight, I began to talk 
to her. She had the sweetest voice and she 
knew everything, She’d read all the books 
that I've always meant to read, and she 
could play the piano wonderfully, as I might 
if [ only hadn’t ongent practising. And 
somehow I felt she mer lost her temper as 
L do, and that everybody who knew her 
must love her. I don’t know how I knew 
all these things, for I’m sure she didn’t tell 
me, IT just sort of felt them the way you do 
in dreams, Still I didn’t know who she was, | 
and she wouldn’t tell me, so I asked the | 
man, and he said, ‘ Why, haven’t you found | 
out yet? She’s the girl you might have | 
been.’*’? But ‘* might have been ’’ can be- 
come actual fact for us as we receive Christ : 
fully.—/Juntata Rokrback, Washington. 


Missing Our Food.—//e entered . . . into 
the synagogue on the sabbath day (v. 16). | 
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To: stay away from church services because 
we have so many other engagements and so 
little strength left is like staying away from 
the table because we are so weak and hun- 
gty, and it takes all our time to sweep and 
wash dishes, The church is the place to get 
spiritual strength for other duties, just as the 
table is the place to get bodily strength.— 
Mary E. Watson, Hartford, Conn, From 
The Christian Endeavor World, 


The Outcasts.— 7he Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings to the poor (v. 18), When 
Marie Antoinette went to her bridal, all the 
sick and the poor were kept out of her way, 
that no unpleasant sight might mar the occa- 
sion, When Jesus Christ moved toward his 
cross, the sick, the poor, the wretched, and 
the outcast of Syria’s peasantry gathered into 
the street and apart to get within reach 
of his great, warming, hospitable love and 
cs ae . Wherever he went he drew the 
slums after him,.—A. B. Zaylor, North Co- 
focton, N. Y. From a sermon by S. 1. 
Howe, D.D. 


In the Blacksmith’s Shop.—And won- 
dered at the words of grace which proceeded 
out of his mouth (v. 22). That is beautiful 
testimony which a Glasgow blacksmith gave 
concerning the saintly Dr. Norman McLeod: 
‘*He never came into my shop without talk- 
ing to me as if he had been a blacksmith all 
his life; but he never went away without 
leaving Christ “in my heart.”—Burton H. 
Winslow, Saco, Mame. From The United 
Presbyterian. The prise for this week is 
awarded to this illustration, ae 


* 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


Forty-eight places will be visited during the 
year. ‘The forty-eight stereographs (or lesson 
pictures) of the places cost $8 ; if ordered at one 
time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will be 
given free. ‘Those already owning the stereo- 
graphs. used with the Uniform Lessons in tort 
need order only thirty-nine for 1912, as certain 
places visitéd last year are to be revisited in 
1912. ‘Those already owning the stereographs 
for both 19to and 191f need order only twenty- 
nine for 1912. ‘l'welve places are visited dur- 
ing this third quarter of 1912; the twelve 
stereographs ‘cost: $2. (Owners of the 1910 
material. need order. only ten for thisquarter. 
Owners of both 1910. and 1911 material need 
order only six for this quarter.) ‘The four for 
August cost 67 cents, ess than four in one 
order cost 20 cents each. ‘The stereoscope 
through which the pictures (stereographs) are 
seen in vivid life-likeness, is 85 cents. Postage 
or express is prepaid. Orders should be sent 
to The Sunday. School ‘Times Company, t031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HE encircled number 33 on our Galilee 
map marks a spot at the edge of Naza- 
reth. If you stand to-day at that spot 

and look off southwest over the space be- 
tween those two long lines, you have before 














a By UROERWOOD & URBERWOOD. 
your eyes a part of Nazareth and a glimpse 
of its beautiful surroundings, which Jesus 
knew so well. You look from a steep hill 
down on the roofs and gardens of sonie of 
the Nazareth homes. There are still more 
houses and shops, modern churches and 
convents, a little farther south; that is, 
farther toward the left. 

Many of these houses are built of the same 
blocks of stone which served as parts of 
other houses when Jesus came here and read 
the words of Isaiah in the synagogue, The 
synagogue itself was in a part of the fown 
farther to the left. People who listened to 








his reading and preaching, and who saw the 
meeting break up in an angry tumult, went 
home afterward to little stone houses just 
like those on this very ground, and talked it 
over with their wot Mn 

Beyond -the town you see the ground 
rises much higher—at one point you notice 
a particularly ag height standing "R be- 
yond long slopes o} potere ground. aza- 
reth people to-day have a tradition that it 
was to that high hill the mob of nineteen 
hundred years took Jesus, meaning to 
throw him down and hurl stones at him, 

(Use a stereograph entitled, ‘* Nazareth, 
with the plain of Esdraelon at the south- 
west.”’) ‘ 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D. D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


ND stood up to read (v. 16). Every 
adult member of the synagogue may 
be called upon in turn to step forward 

and read one of the paragraphs or sub-sec- 
tions of the Bible appointed to be read on 
that Sabbath day. It is considered very 
shameful not to be able to do this when 
invited, and yet it is not to be lightly under- 
taken, because if any mistake should be 
mace by the reader of the Hebrew text, it is 
the duty of every one who notices it to call 
out the correction. By such a messenger 
the Lord is still uttering his own word, and 
no jot or tittle of it must be altered. To see 
the mistake and not instantly correct it is to 
rE in the sin of the ignorant or care- 
ess reader. , 

He... found the place where it was 
written (v.17). Among the Jews the Pen- 
tateuch is divided into fifty-four sections, 
or perashéth, consisting of from two to five 
chapters, each with sections of five or ten 
verses for the voluntary reader for reading 
on Sabbath and festival days during the 
year. In connection with each erashah 
there is a chapter from one of the historical 
or prophetic: books ef the: Old Testament. 
It is called the ephtorah or subsequent 
reading. Such would be Isaiah 61, which 
our Lord read in Nazareth. To-day it is 
read along with Deuteronomy 29 and 30, 
the chief connection being the fact of a cove- 
nant and the restoring of waste places. 

He closed the book, . .. and sat down 
(v. 20). He stood to read as a servant of 
the Word, a voice proclaiming, ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lord.’’ When he came to explain and 
enforce that Word he occupied the chair of 
Moses, and had the right to sit as a judge or 
interpreter of the law. 

Physictan, heal thyself (v. 23). Do for 
your own people and make the same im- 
pression upon them that -you have among 
Strangers. The healer of thé East witb his 
secret preparations and mysterious charms 
naturally exposed himself to this caustic 
ctiticism. He undertook to cure all diseases, 
to secure offspring, to reveal the secret of 
wealth, and even had a drug that could con- 
trol the will and feelings of one who was in- 
different or hostile. At the same time he 
was possibly a poor, sickly, childless, home- 
less man. ‘The attitude of the day, to which 
modern individualism has in some relation- 
ships brought ourselves, was that whatever 
was not selfish must be insincere. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
% 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 


how may we render unto thee, even by our’ 


utmost yielding of life to thee, our gratitude 
for Him whom thou didst send for our saving ! 
To the poor he preached the glad tidings of 
the riches of thy grace ; to the captives in the 
bondage of sin he brought release ; to the blind 
the wide and amazing glory of sight ;to the 
bruised and broken in body and spirit, libera- 
tion from their hindrances. And some of us, 
poor and broken as we are, in our stubborn 
pride have not yet received him. Forgive us, 
we'pray thee. Open the doors of our hearts 
to-day that he may come in and dwell with us, 
Inthe name of the waiting Christ we pray. 
Amen. 


‘After the Lesson.— When any one among 
us is called out into a great service for the 
world, we are very likely to wonder how it 
all came'to pass. ‘“ Why, I knew Aim asa 
boy: ° He was just like the rest of us. Well, 
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not just like, —but anyhow we never 
new he had so much in him.’’ And when 
he comes home, the bors talk with a 
smile of doubt about him, and so the very 
folks in the home town who ought to know 
him best, may know much less of the rea/ 
man than his new friends beyond know of 
him 


If you were that man, would wish that 
what you had gathered in study and power 
might be used hrst for the home folks. You 
would ke to be at home where the old home 
was. What a home-coming had Jesus on 
this Nazareth visit! Why, some of the men 
who were boys with him were doubtless in 
the mob that rushed him to the hill whence 
he could be hurled down! 

But stop a moment. Is Jesus really at 
home in your heart and mine,—so that he 
knows he is ee ee where, for every 
good reason, he should be welcome ? 





IS JESUS AT HOME 
WITH ME? 











Or do we crowd him out to the very edge 
of our lives, as an intruder? Before we 
scorn the Nazareth mob, let us face that 
question squarely, Oh Christ, may this day 
the welcome of love and trust be thine in 
every heart among us! 


PHILADELPHIA, 
5 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

‘God calling yet ! shall I not hear?"* 

** I've wandered far away from God."' 

**O Jesus, thou art standing."’ 

** ‘Tell me the old, old story." 

There's a Stranger at the door."’ 

‘The whole world was lost in the darkness of 


sin,"’ 
‘* Thou didst leave thy throne and thy kingly 
crown.”* 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 

Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 103 : I, 2, 8; 16 (arr : 1-4 

Psalm 45 : 1+8 (a4 : 1-4). , 

Psalm 119 : 97-102 (256°: 1, 2). 

Psalm 81 : 6-12 (166 : 1-4).° 

Psalm 118 : 13-16 (298 : 13-16). 


« 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, D.D., LL.D. 
Pou on te THE Minvst.—The following 


is an exercise that will bring clearly 

before the class the different kinds of 
enemies that Christ had to meet, and how 
he met them. Take a board, and sct up on 
it a series of little men, perhaps lixe the 
pawns of chessmen. Toy tenpins will an- 
swer, or even slender blocks of wood. 

The rich usually opposed Christ, because 
he came to preach good tidings to the poor, 
and spent most of his time with the poor. 
Moreover he was a poor man himself, and 
his’ followers were mostly poor men. Bring 
out a gilded block and set it up to represent 
the rich men. 

Oppressors of all kinds opposed Christ, 
because he came to preach deliverance to 
captives and to set at liberty them that were 
bruised. Some of these oppressors were 
Pharisees, some were publicans, some were 
the Romans. Set up a red block to stand 
for them, with their bloody cruelties. - 

False healers opposed Christ, because he 
came to heal the brokenhearted, and also 
those broken and sick in body, while they 
only pretended to heal. Christ was life to 
men, but these false healers were death. 
Set up a black block as their fit symbol. 

False teachers of all kinds, and especially 
the Pharisees, were opposed to Christ, be- 
cause he came to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord, the good news of God’s 
free grace, while they had no teaching ex- 
cept the strictness and sternness of the old 
law. To represent them set up a black and 
white block, symbolizing written books, 

False leaders opposed Christ,—the rulers 
of the synagogues, the scribes, and the 
members of the sanhedrin. They opposed 
him because he claimed to be the leader of 
the people so long expected,—the Messiah, 
with the Spirit of the Lord upon him ; and 
the false leaders would not admit his claims. 
A purple block will represent them. 

Proud people opposed Christ, because he 
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_‘was meek and lowly of heart, and rebuked 
their pride. A silver block will represent 
the proud. 

Sensation seekers opposed Christ, because 
he would not satisfy their curiosity with 
miracles whenever they asked for them, as 

’ they did at Nazareth. Represent them by a 

‘ block with stripes of many colors, picturing 

‘ their desire for changing sensations. 

* In the same way Christ was opposed b 
the passionate (crimson block), the selfis 
(green block), and the greedy (yellow block 
—the color of fat), because all his teachings 
urged purity and unselfishness and giving 
to others. 

And how did Christ meet these opposers ? 
omy as he met the opposers who wanted to 

ill him at Nazareth, ** He passing through 
the midst of them went his way.’’ The 
teacher will pass his hands through the midst 
of the blocks, making a wide path. So the 
Christian, in Christ’s spirit, and in the 
strength that he alone can supply, will meet 
all the cruel and base opposers of Christ’s 
truth, and they will all fall away before him. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





| Department Helps 








The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Le TEACHING, —Jesus wanted every- 
body to love him. 
Lesson Story.—How Jesus tried to 
make his own city love him, 

Memory Verse.—‘' He came unto his own, 
and they that were his own received him 
not.”” 

Introduction. — To-day begins. the last 
week of August. Vacation is nearly over. 
How many of you have been away? . When 
you came back to town, to what place did 
you go first of all? Were they glad to see 
you at home? Did you know any interest- 
ing things to tell about your vacation? Were 
the folks ready to listen? Sometimes, when 
people have been away, they say or sing, 
‘*There’s no place like home.’’ Perhaps 
your scholars can sing the refrain. Can you 
imagine how you would feel if you had been 
away, and when you came back nobody 
seemed anxious to see or hear you, but tried 
to drive you away? 

Lesson Story.—To-day I must tell you 
how unkind some people were to a great 
and good man when he returned to his home 
city to try to help the people. 

He had lived there from the time he was 
a little boy until he began to preach. Many 
people in Nazareth must have seen this boy 
going to the spring with Mary his mother, 
or helping Joseph in the carpenter shop. 
His name was 

When he began to preach he moved to 
the city of Capernaum, by the Sea of Galilee. 
Here he chose some of his disciple friends, 
and taught them to be his helpers. We 
know how glad people were to hear him 
preach on the mountain near Capernaum, 
also how the crowds gathered to hear the 
wonderful stories which he told by the sea- 
shore. All the time ‘*he went about doing 
good,’’ preaching, teaching and healing. 
Crowds followed everywhere. 

One day Jesus decided to go back to 
Nazareth with his disciples. On the sab- 
bath day he went, as his custom was, to 
worship in God’s house, called the syna- 
gogue. Jesus never forgot to ‘‘ remember 
the sabbath day to keep it holy.”’ 

Jesus stood to read God’s word to the 
people. Their Bible books were scrolls, 
rolled up. (Show a picture or model.) 
Some one handed to Jesus the scroll of the 
prophet Isaiah. Perhaps some of you re- 
member : 





‘*.I stands fo: Isaiah, a prophet of old, 
Who often the coming of Jesus foretold.”’ 


Jesus knew all about this long book of 
Isaiah. He found the place to read about 
himself. Read or repeat verses 18 and 109. 
Review enough incidents of recent lessons 
to show how Isaiah’s words were really 
coming true. Jesus had preached to the 
poor on the. mountain and by the lake; he 
had healed a poor woman who had been ill 
for twelve years; he had freed the poor 
crazy man from the evil spirits : he had com- 
forted the broken-hearted parents in Jairus’ 
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home, by restoring their little daughter to 
life. ' 
‘*His hands were always helping, 
And his eyes were Theat kind, 
And he never was too busy 
To heal the sick and blind."’ 


Gong Stories for the Sunday School 


- t$ cen 
yton F. Summy, Pui » Chic: 


cago.) 

Nazareth was only a few miles away. 
Surely the people there must have heard 
about the wonderfal ‘words and’ works of 

esus. That sabbath, as Jesus closed Isaiah’s 

k, he handed it to the attendant and sat 

down, saying, ‘*This' day these Scriptures 
are coming true.’’ 

They all wondered at the kind words 
which he had spoken. Then they began to 
ask, **Isn’t he the carpenter, Mary’s son? 
Don’t we know his brothers and sisters? 
Where did he learn so much? What does 
he mean?’’ Jesus said, ‘* No prophet is hon- 
ored in his own country.’? Then he spoke 
of two prophets who lived long before, who 
were honored by people outside their coun- 
try. ‘Tell the incidents of the widow’s kind- 
ness to Elijah (1 Kings 17 : 8-16) and 
Naaman’s journey to the prophet Elisha to 
be healed (2 Kings 5 : 1-14). 

When Jesus mentioned these stories, the 
people became so angry that they rose and 
put him out of the synagogue, then led him 
out of the city, and meant to push him over 
the edge of a high hill. But he.left them 
and went back to Capernaum. Jesus knew 
they didn’t want him in Nazareth, although 
he wanted so much to help them. He mar- 
veled at their unbelief. 

After the Lesson.—\f Jesus came to your 
house, how would you treat him? Jesus 
does come to every child, and wants each to 
receive him with a loving heart. Even a 
little child can say to Jesus, ‘‘Go away,’’ or 
**Come and stay in my heart and help me to 
be good.”’ If you invite Jesus to come and 
stay, he will make your life pure and beauti- 


ful. Let an older person sing, 
**O come to my heart, Lord Jesus, 
There is room in my heart for thee."’ 
Hand-work.—t will say to Jesus............ 


(Let each child fill in his own answer and 
sign his name.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


Jesus’ Visir TO His BoyHoop HoME 


1. The Home Town, 
II. The Invitation. 
III. ‘The Rejection. 
° IV. The Penalty. 
V. Our Responsibility. 


HAD intended to introduce the lesson 
by reference to ‘*Old Home Week,”’ 
preparations for which have begun in 

our vicinity, and to recall visits to neighbor- 
hoods where any had previously lived, noting 
the way they would have been welcomed. 
But unexpectedly a former minister, who 
was well-beloved, returned to preach that 
day in our church, and was accorded an 
enthusiastic welcome. This called for the 
contrast. Once a young Preacher returned 
to his boyhood home, and instead of being 
received as Mr. McK was, they took 
him out to the brow of the hill on which the 
city was built in order to throw him head- 
long over the cliff. Who was this home- 
comer? What was the town? 

I, Nazareth. This led to a discussion of 
Nazareth : its character and location; of the 
motive of Jesus in returning among his ac- 
quaintances ; of the synagogue and its serv- 
ice. We noted that Jesus desired to give 
his home friends the opportunity of accept- 
ing him; and girls who have found Jesus 
desire to win their friends to him. 

II. Zhe Prophecy. Explain very briefly 
about Isaiah and his prophecies. Read 
Isaiah 61 : 1-3.. Note the single comment 
of Jesus given here. Emphasize the declara- 
tion of his Messiahship in this message, 
Recall cases to prove the fulfilment of this 
prophecy. 

III. Zhe Rejection. Impress the oppor- 
tunity which was here offered. How was it 
received? Note the emotion which came 
first and the final decision. ‘* The Carpen- 
ter’s Son’’ was the stumblingblock. Mark 
and memorize John 4: 11. Explain ‘‘his 
own,”’’ and in what way they ‘received him 
not.’’ Note that girls who receive no sym- 
pathy from home in their spiritual aspirations 








will find comfort in the Christ who suffered 
that same way. 

IV. The Pcctin Had those villagers 
received Jesus, what would have followed ? 
Note that Jehovah’s blessings are never 
wasted; if one person or nation rejects 
them, some other will be favored. Explain 
Jesus’ sorrow and the reference to the 
widow and to Naaman as illustrating the 
fact that though all are called, not all 
accept. Prove by these that blessings always 
follow accepting Christ. Note in the follow- 
ing verses that Capernaum received Jesus 
and saw many wonderful works. 

V. Our Responsibility. Receiving Christ! 
What does that mean? Explain it to the 
girls. Is your heart Nazareth? Is John 
I : Ir again to be fulfilled in your ears? 
Read Revelation 3 : 20. Christ came to 
Nazareth, and they received him not; he 
came to the whole — nation, and they 
received him not; he comes to your heart 
to-day, and let him hear the welcoming 
whisper to him to enter ‘and rule your life. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson. 


Read Mark 6 : 14-29. Why have we 
never read of Jesus and John meeting? 
Where was John, and why was he there ? 

Read Mark 6 : 14-29. at words would 
describe the characters of Herod, Herodias, 
and the daughter ? 

Read Matthew 14 : 1-12. Was Herod 
right in keeping his promise? Is it ever 
right to break a promise? — 

Read Mark 6: 14-29. What was Herod’s 
opinion of John? Why was John’s life not 
a failure? 

Read Matthew 3 and Mark 1. Find the 
birth, the character, the message of John. 

Read Matthew 11: 1-11. Tell of John’s 
doubt, and how he settled it. 

Memorize Revelation 2 : 10. What does 
a crown signify? What is a life that wins? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


HERE is a story told of a man who was 
prominent in the United States gov- 
ernment years ago, who went to his 

native village after many years’ absence. 
The old stage-driver did not seem to remem- 
ber him. ‘The official was curious to know 
what his own reputation was in the home 
neighborhood, so he introduced himself to 
the stage-driver, who said that he had known 
him all along. The distinguished man was 
surprised at that and the lack of interest the 
driver showed. Somewhat aroused by the 
circumstances, he asked, ‘* Do folks around 
here ever speak of me?’’ ‘*QOh, yes,’’ an- 
swered the driver laconically. ‘* Well,’’ 
pursued the passenger, ‘‘ what do they say 
about me?’’ ‘Aw, they just laugh !’’ an- 
swered the native. That reception was a 
chilling one. for such a man. But his vanity 
led him into the unpleasant and humiliat- 
ing knowledge of folks’ opinion of him at 
home. 

But there seems to be a cruel and foolish 
eagerness in sinful human hearts to tear 
down by sneers and doubts and evil-speaking 
even those who would help most those who 
are most ready to say the unkind thing, If 
you fellows have ever said stinging things 
about a teacher in day-school who is trying 
his best to help you, and who wants to be 
friends with you, you know how sorry you 
have been for that when he has shown 
special kindness to you. 

But tell me, What was there about Jesus 
that even his townsmen could hate? No, 
nothing worthy. of-hate, certainly. But why 
then did they show such hatred for him? 
Look for the answer at verse 18. He 
claimed that he was the one whom Isaiah 
meant in that verse. And so in the nine- 
teenth verse. And the people who loved 
him wondered at what? The words of grace 
that he spoke. Why did they wonder? Of 
course! Isn’t this Joseph’s boy, grown up? 
Isn’t he one of ourselves? And see what he 
claims! Preposterous! Then the more he 
said, the more angry they became. Nothing 
but the death of such an upstart and blas- 
phemer would satisfy them.. And this was 
Jesus’ home-coming! But his hour had not 
yet come. 

Are grace and goodness hated by any 
to-day who ought to love grace and good- 
ness? Yes, by those whose hearts resist the 
very blessings that would make alt life differ- 
ent for them ; by those who because they are 
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so much the slaves of sin, hate any other 
master, 

You know how, when you have been 
doing something of which you are ashamed, 
you have pretty hard feelings for the fellow 
who is clear of it all. We hate goodness 
when we have shut our hearts to it, and 
have chosen evil. 

You and I wouldn’t want to have been 
counted in that mob of hostile neighbors 
who led Jesus out to the brow of the hill. 
But in so far as you and I keephim standing 
outside our lives, and in so far as we refuse 
to, let him do what the Father has planned 
he should do for us, do we not follow that 
crowd? God forbid that any of us should 
really do that any longer. Let us bow our 
heads for a moment in prayer, that Christ 
may have his rightful place in our lives. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Read over again what Jesus thought of 
John the Baptist, and be prepared to report 
to the class his statement (Matt. 11 : 2-19). 

2. Read what John the Baptist said about 
his relation to Christ in the Gospel accord- 
ing to John, chapter 3, verses 22-36. 

3. Which one of the numerous Herods is 
the one in this lesson? (The necessary 
reference work should be made available for 
the 77 who answers this.) 

4. Was Herod right or wrong in standin 
Nag promise to the daughter of Herodias 

y? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders 


The Visit to Nazareth (Luke 4 : 16-30; 
Matt. 13 : 54-58; Mark 6 : 1-6). 


HE editors of the topics for these Sun- 
day-school lessons: may be entirely 
right in their suggestion, made by 

placing the theme of the rejection at Naza- 
reth in its proper historical order and yet 
using as the text the passage in Luke, that 
there was only one rejection of Jesus by the 
people of Nazareth, and that it came just 
when Mark and Matthew locate it, after the 
healing of the daughter of Jairus. When we 
recall Luke’s literary skill and notice the loca- 
tion of his version of the incident, just at the 
beginning of the account of the Galilean min- 
istry, are we not justified in thinking that Luke 
placed it at the beginning of his story of that 
ministry, because it was such a telling illus- 
tration of Jesus’ method during that ministry 
in the synagogues? That is the dominating 
fact in the story as Luke tells it,—his an- 
nouncement of his message and his im- 
pressive method of speech, —the expulsion is 
merely the actual outcome, 

It is in any case, as Luke tells it, a beau- 
tiful story, as well as asad one. We won- 
der how the people of Nazareth could have 
been so blind. Had they known this silent, 
dignified, gentle-spoken, courteous, friendly 
young man so many years without recogniz- 
ing in him some elements of unusual power 
and promise ! 

Had it been his custom for many years to 
take part in the synagogue service, or had 
he made it a custom to do so only since he 
became a generally acknowledged teacher ? 
Perhaps the resentment of the people would 
be more easily explained, if they were unac- 
customed to see Jesus take the lead, yet one 
would suppose that he would have been serv- 
iceable from earliest years at the synagugue. 

Jesus was in a mood of great exaltation. 
He was thinking of the mission of God’s 
Servant as set forth by the great prophet of 
Judah, and rejoicing over the fact that his 
own ministry was identical in all respects 
with that splendid prophetic forecast. It was 
a passage which always made Jewish blood 
pulse more quickly and kindled the fires of 
religious fervor and expectation. The con- 
gregation awaited an interpretation which 
would stir their souls. But when Jesus 
declared that the prophecy was finding 
fulfilment in him and his deeds, although 
they could not but admit the wonderful im- 
pression which he made, they were scandal- 
ized at the idea that the young man they 
knew so well should claim Messiahship. 
Like so many other classes of people, they 
failed to recognize him for what he was. 

The blindness of the prejudiced is pro- 
verbial and monstrous. It is foolishly sight- 
less. It overlooks a prophet just because 
he is familiar. 

The answer of Jesus to their unspoken 
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demand for a sign is simply the one he 


always made. He would not work a miracle 
for the sake of ey tee | curiosity or awaken- 
ing reverence, but only because some one 
was in need, And on that principle, he ad- 
ded, God has ever been working since the 
dsys of Elijah. 

o such place could be a home for one 
who was doing such a work as his. So 
Nazareth pronounced its own doom. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, Topeka, KAN, 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








August 19 to 25 


HERE is nothing like a right start to 
preface success. The runner appre- 
ciates this in a foot-race, but it is no 

more necessary there than in life’s great 
race, In the short dash the immediate start 
is everything, but in the longer race that 
does not mean so much as the general pace 
one takes and continues. Those who start 
strong and swift are not so liable to win as 
those who reserve their strength for constant 
increase, The start of success is that which 
develops into faithful plodding regularity. 
One of our great Bible teachers was asked 
what method of Bible study he considered 
the best. He replied: ‘* After fifteen years’ 
experience in teaching the Bible, I am con- 
vinced that any method is the best method to 
which a man will stick.’’ Starting and 
sticking must go together. Regularity means 
starting anew each day ; persistency in start- 
ing. In some homes family worship has be- 
come so irregular that it is omitted almost 
without notice. Soon it becomes neglected 
and forgotten altogether, A good way to 
make a new start is to associate each mem- 
ber of the family with the contract, thus 
winning the interest of ail, and gaining the 
‘incentive from some one at all times. If a 
father or mother will have a frank talk about 
the blessing of such worship, and ask all to 
help one another in making it possible, it 
will do much to overcome the natural diffi- 
culties of irregularity and carelessness, This 
is. a good way to start. 





Mon.—Luke 4: 16-30, The Visit to Nazareth. 

This: text from Isaiah which Jesus used 
when he returned to the synagogue in his 
own boyhood village’ is one of the choice 
verses of the Old“lestament, God’s Spirit 
would have us speak -good-tidings to the 
poor, mend the broken hearts of the sad, and 
free the captive of sin. 

Help us, our Father, to let thy truth con- 
trol our thoughts and hearts whenever we 
listen to thy truth, May we look beyond 
the one whe speaks to the divine Spirit who 
prompts the utterance. May none of us 
through jealousy, or bigotry, or pride, lose 
the blessing from those whom we know best. 
Amen, 


Tues.—Isaiah 61: 1-9, Herald of Good-Tidings. 

‘The gospel has ever been « herald of good 
things. After a righteous God has avenged 
wrong, he will bring a day of gladness and 
peace. It shall be a day of construction 
and development. As Christians we should 
all be heralds of the better day to come, 

Our loving Lord and Master, may we see 
beyond thy judgment to thy mercy and lov- 
ingkindness. May life be filied with sweet 
rather than bitter, and with joy rather than 
sorrow, because we trust thy perfect plan and 
know that all things shall work together for 
good to them that love thee. May we all 
have a victorious hope in thy great future 
for thine own, Amen, . 


rae 26: 16-24. 
‘erils of God’s Messengers. 

The true servants of God have frequently 
and constantly been in peril. Safety is a 
very little factor in the eyes of the true fol- 
lower of Christ. Heroism is not simply a 
matter of outward recognition, It takes as 
much courage to do a quiet duty faithfully 
as a great duty publicly. Daniel praying 
thrice daily when watched meant as much as 
Jeremiah’s preaching, fearless as he was. 

We ask thee, O God, for a fearless, faith- 
ful spirit day by day. May we be as sealous 
when away from home on our vacations as 
when at home, to keep up our daily and 
morning devotions, May our times of rest 
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be times of spiritual growth, and may near- | or eight times that of Kansas. 
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ness to nature mean nearness to God. In 
Chris?’s name, Amen, 


Prison walls have never kept Christ’s-mes- 
sengers from telling their story. With Paul 
and Silas the prison became a choir-loft in 
which to sing his praises, With John Bun- 
yan the prison became an inspired writing- 
room, ‘lhe restrictions put upon Christians 
may become advertising mediums for Christ. 


Dear Lord and Master, we thank thee for 
thy protecting care and thy saving power. 
May thy children profit by the example of 
those who have gone before. May no oppo- 
sitions of our enemies tempt us to compro- 
mise, but may we resist evil more definitely. 
Hold us, we pray thee, true to standards 
worthy of our fathers and mothers. In 
Christ’s name. Amen. 


Fri.—Acts 4: 13-21. Boldness of Peter and John, 

What a foolish worthless threat this was. 
They knew very well these men of God 
would not heed their weak command. The 
commands and threats of sin are largely 
bravado. If we have been with Jesus and 
have learned of him we need not fear, All 
we need fear is self-righteousness, 

O thou who never errest, whose hand and 
heart are ever ready to protect and bless thy 
children, may we value aright thy friend- 


| ship and thy truth. May we keep so near 


thee that the enemy may fear us and our 
words. May men ever take knowledge of us 
that we have been with Jesus and have 
learned of thee. Amen, 


Sot.—Acts 16 : 19-34. 
Deliverance of Paul and Silas. 

What lessons we have here. ‘The hope of 
their gains gone caused the wrath of those 
who prompted this arrest and imprisonment. 
Sinful gain is at the bottom of civic corrup- 
tion to-day. Oh, for Paul and Silas in the 
modern city! ‘Their songs led to freedom. 
God always honors and answers the prayer 
which blends with song, 

Our heavenly Father, may we glory in the 
persecutian which arises from victory over 
wrong. Raise up men who will:kurl de- 
fiance against those whose ill-gotten gatns 
are destroying human life. Save the young 
womanhood of our day from becoming ‘a 
prey to avarice, and may we hear the song 
Y victory, even if it-come from prison cell, 

n thy name, Amen, 


Sun.—Psalm 91. Security of the Trustful Man. 

It is so comferting to know that we can be 
in the place of safety anywhere. We do not 
have to flee to a ci:y of refuge. If we dwell 
in the secret place of the Most. High, every- 
where we are safe, By day, by night, at 
home, abroad, on the land, on the sea, for 
we are dwelling with him. 

Our loving and gracious Father, may we 
find and remain in that secret place of safety, 
ever kept by thy almighty power, as we live 
in thy presence. May this not seem strange 
nor unnatural to us, but may we have the 
constant peace and confidence of these who 
now and trust thee, For thy sake. Amen. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, August 25, 1912 
Missionary Progress in South America 
and the Islands (Acts 16 ; 16-34). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Religious a (Acts 4 : 1-4). 

‘luEs.—Commercial opposition (Acts 19 : 
23-29). 

WeEpD.—A kind reception (Acts 28 : 1-10). 

‘THURS.—Hungry souls (Acts ro : 31-35). 

FRI.—Superstition overthrown (Gal.5 : 1-7). 

Sat.--The need of prayer-(Eph. 6 : 18-23). 











What difficulties have to be overcome in 
these lands ? 

How does truth overcome error ? 

What are our obligations to help? 


FEW simple illustrations will show 
South America’s intellectual need. 


The six republics, Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uraguay, 
combined have a population of 12,000,000, 
Yet Kansas 











has 11,258 school teachers, or about 2,000 
more than all these six republics, and has 
just about the same number of ‘children in 
school, Kansas has one-fourth of her 

ulation in school. These republics have 
one-thirtieth of theirs. All South America 
together has just about the population of 
Japan. In South America there are 43,000 
school teachers ; in Japan there are 133,000. 
In all South America there are 2,000,000 
pupils inthe schools; in Japan there are 
6,000,000, In other words, comparing Japan 
with the whole of South America, there are 
three times as many teachers and three times 
as many pupils in its schools as in all the 
republics of South America combined. We 
have scores of mission schools in’ the one 
empire of Japan. If our miss y ed 

tional institutions are justified, as they are 
abundantly, in Japan, they are threefold 
more justified, on the face of these facts 
themselves, in the great continent of Latin 
America, If we owe our help to Japan, we 
owe it also. to our neigboring continent, 
bound to us by innumerable friendly bonds, 
and seeking our brotherly help in dealing 
with a great need. It has some good insti- 
tutions and higher educational systems, but 
it welcomes and desires all friendly aid in 
shaping character and in meeting the deep 
intellectual requirements of its great masses, 
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But back of this is a great motal need. 
Throughout South America. it. is safe to say 
that from one-fourth to one-half of the popu- 
lation is illegitimate, born of parents married 
neither by.Church nor by State... We must 
allow for cases. of‘unmarried people who are 
faithful to each other, but in such cases the 
responsibility is. upon. the. church whose 
charge for marriage has seemed’ prohibitory 
te such couples, and whose constant influence 
is. opposed to civil marriage. The idea that 
a man should: be-morally pure.is too little 
proclaimed-and too much ridiculed_in South 
America. ‘There are good men in South 
America who realize and mourn these deep 
moral needs. There are other men both 
there and here who think lightlyiof what the 
Latin American bishops themselves earnestly 
deplore. Immorality, such men say, is in- 
evitable and universal, and there are. worse + 
evils than it is, But we know that nations 
that are seamed with moral evil, on what- 
ever continent they may be, are doomed and 
that true and lasting national prosperity and 
progress can come anly to the nations which 
are built on clean men and pure homes. 
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And the best minds of South America real- 
ize these needs. The editor of the leading 
newspaper in Brazil, who was one of the 
leading men in all South America, confessed 
this sadly to Dr. George Alexander of New 
York when he was in Brazil in 1903 : 

*¢It is sad, sad to see my people so miser- 
able when they might be so happy. Their 
ills, physical and moral, spring from a com- 
mon source, lack of religion. They call 
themselves Catholics, but the heathen are 
scarcely less Christian. The progress of the 
Anglo-Saxon race is due to their religion. 
Our people have left the firm foundation and 
are trying to build their fabric in the air. 
Two weeks ago, I hada callin this office 
from Julio Maria, a Catholic priest of great 
learning and eloquence, who has been tra- 
versing Brazil from north to south, preaching 
and holding conferences. He said to me, 
*The moral and religious condition of this 
people is unspeakable, almost remediless. I 
see but a single ray of hope and as a Catho- 
lic priest I am ashamed to-say where I see it.’ 
I expect him to tell me that he finds it in 
some Protestant mission.’’ 
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And to meet this need the churches of 
Great Britain and America have done but a 
trifle. The‘*South American Journal ”’ re- 
ports that Great Britain’s commercial inter- 
ests in South America are as follows : 








(SR oft £309,065, 517 
jE ne Seen i 164, 490. 322 
RG 6 Bad bs 56. oe 53. 308,935 
Uruguay. .... 35. 856,722 
es ess « 24, 100.833 
Se a a ee 393.740 
ES, «0 oh 1S > we 8,214. 365 
SS Se Se 6,819, 400 
SO SAP SRS 2,859,608 
a I ee or ee 2,997,015 

EE 2 <<: 0 seb £608, 106, 457 


The income on these investments annually 
exceeds £25,437,030. This is more in one 





month than all the churches of Europe and 
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North America have spent for South Amer- 
ica in the last century. 
bd 

And yet South America is responsive. In 
Brazil this past year the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly of Brazil celebrated the semi- 
centennial of 
missions in Brazil, and at the semi-centennial 
it was reported that the membership of Pres- 
byterian churches alone in Brazil was over 
fifteen thousand. And of cottage meetings 
in Barranquilla, a missionary writes : 

The attendance is usually limited to the 
seating capacity of the house in which the 
meeting is held. The.doors and windows 
are crowded by those who fail to get inside, 
or who are too timid openly to enter a meet- 
ing where the‘*New Doctrine ’’is being 
preached. ‘The cottage meetings in this 
i age city, with doors and windows always 
wide open, and with the street on one side 
and the ‘‘patio’’on the other filled with 
eager listeners, has been likened to an open- 
air meeting in a northern city. The cottage 
meeting takes the m e of the Living 
Saviour to all parts of the city, and many 
who would never think of taking a long walk 
through the sandy streets across the town to 
hear the New Doctrine preached listen atten- 
tively, though perhaps curiously, as it is pre- 
sented so openly in the home of some neigh- 
bor or friend. 


% 
And this call of need and opportunity is 
right at our very door, 





Temperance Questions 
By Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens 


Secretary Temperance Committee of the 
International Sunday School Association 





ARKANSAS.— For twelve years as pastor I 
have preached several times each year on tem- 
perance, and now I want to specialize on Sun- 
day-school temperance work. Please send ad- 
dresses of several temperance anti- 
cigaret organizations in America. —J. D. C. 

A MONG the principal temperance organ- 
izations are : 
1. National Temperance Sodiety, 
373 Fourth Avenue; New York City. 

2, Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Evanston, Illinois, : 

3. ‘National Inter - Church Temperance 
Federation, 72 Conestoga Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 

4. Anti-Saloon League, Westerville, Ohio. 

5. Prohibition Press, 106 North La Salle 
Street, Cnicago. 

6. International Reform Bureau, 206 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, S, E., Washington, D. C. 

7. Scientific Temperance Federation, 23 
Trull Street, Boston. 

8. National Anti-Cigaret League, The 
Temple, Chicago. 

9g. Massachusetts No-License League, 310 
Equitable Building, Boston. 

Specially good illustrated. material may be 
obtained from the last address. 





NORTH DAKOTA.—In The Sunday School 
Times of June 1, 1912, you suggested that one 
subscribe for illustrated perance papers 
in order to get material to present to the eye. 
Kindly name such papers.—J. A. C. 

LL the temperance organizations listed 
in the answer to the Arkansas in- 
quirer publish, papers, excepting 3 

and 9. While not profusely illustrated, 
most of these papers publish charts, maps, 
cartoons, ctc., from time to time. I-would 
suggest that you send stamps for samples of 
their papers to these different organizations. 





NORTH DAKOTA.—Where can I secure the 
words of the Temperance Pledge 
printed in large letters suitable to hang on the 
walls of our Primary class-room? Please give 
suggestions for/ using such a wall-pledge. — 
A. G. C 

DO. not know of any publishing house 

which issues the Primary pledge in wall- 

chart form. You can make such a wall- 
pledge, however, by stenciling or painting 
the pledge-words on sign-painters’ muslin. 
Such a wall-pledge has a wonderful influence 
in creating and maintaining a temperance 
atmosphere. 

Use the pledge frequently, having class 
recite it in concert, ‘The repeating of the 
pledge by heart may be an appropriate part 
of promotion day exercises, 

The pledge may be the basis of a motion 


the founding of Presbyterian” 



































LESSON FOR AUG. 25 (Luke 4 : 16-30) 


exercise, Foon Connecticut come gy 2 
pin. jong Phare appropriate motions to 
in connection with the pl H 


“My ( Se Apa oar 

To ts) God it does belong, 

He bids me keep it for his use, 
He wants it pure and y 

The things that harm my (*) 
I must not use at 

Tobacco is one hurtful thing, 

Alcohol. 


Into my ) mouth thev shall not & ; 
When tempted, I will answer * No !' (5) 
And every day I'll watch — 


(§) ‘Lord, keep me pure strong 
alway.’ ”’ 
ands clasp waist. Finger . 
& Pains upward. Stamp Seat toot. 
Same as No. 1, Close eyes and fold 


While teaching the pledge teach the cor- 
tesponding Bible verses: 1. ‘* Your body is 
a temple of the Holy Spirit ’’ (1 Cor. 6: 19). 
2. “Ye are not your own, ye were 
bought with a price’? (1 Cor. 6 : 19, 20). 
3- **Keep thyself pure’’ (1 Tim, § : 22). 
4- ‘Set a watch, O Jehovah, ore my 
mouth ; keep the door of my lips” (Psa. 
141: >. 5. ‘*If sinners entice thee, con- 
sent thou not’’ (Prov. 1: 10), 6. ‘*Jeho- 
vah is thy keeper’? (Psa. 121 : 5). 

In connection with the pledge, teach until 
learned by heart songs with corresponding 
sentiment: ‘‘ Have elgg ed my boy, to say 
*No,’”’ ** Dare to be a Daniel,’’ “ A king 
of a wonderful castle am I” (‘ Junior 
Hymns and Carols’’), **I washed my hands 
this morning, so’very clean and white,”’ 

Use the pledge in connection with any 
lesson on God’s gifts and their uses, or any 
lesson on choices, 





CALIFORNIA.—Our little ‘‘ dry '* town enjoys 


’ such entire safety and freedom from the drink 


curse that our people seem totally indifferent 
to the temperance question, and are inclined 
to consider Sunday-school temperance teach- 
ing as wasted. Our population is chiefly adult, 
with many ex-professional men and many ex- 


«missionaries, - Several of these teach classes in 


the Junior Department (a small one), of which 
I am superintendent. I am sure my Juniors 


, 
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need rece. tive temperance teaching, but 
so far sd wom unable to secure the co-opera- 
Gun ofvey sets pny ge tagged Can 
‘ou an t will arouse .temper- 
i 5 aaa 
OU are right. Your Juniors do need 
temperance teaching. Those’boys and 
will not stay always in. your 
** little dry town’’; and when they change 
from the safety and freedom of their present 
home to the dangers and temptations of a 
big ‘wet’? town they will need stalwart 
rance principles,—just as Daniel and 
his fiends needed unyi ~ principles when 
they made their sudden move from Jerusa- 
lem to Babylon. And the time to plant 
those principles is now. ; 

n. by utilizing the missionary interests 
of those ex-missionary helpers of yours. 
Some splendid new material is available 
which can scarcely fail to warm the hearts, 
open the eyes, and quicken the activities. 
It is a set of fine missionary temperance 
charts reproduced from the exhibit, ‘‘ The 
World at Boston.’’ The pictures and maps 
in these charts show the vital relation be- 
tween missions and temperance in China, 
Africa, India, Bulgaria, and America. They 
not only present the devastation wrought in 
mission fields through the white man’s 
liquor, but also show the wonderfully suc- 


cessful temperance-missionary work accom-- 


plished among the North American Indians 
and the people of Bulgaria. There is infor- 
mation and inspiration enough in a set of 
these charts to cure the most pronounced 
case of torpidity on the temperance question. 
The charts are good size, about twelve by 
fifteen inches, printed in colors on good, 
heavy board. The set of charts costs one 
dollar, and may be ordered from E. G. 
Ives, 23 Allston Street, Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts. Ask for charts with key-relation 
of temperance to missions, 

In learning the effects of alcohol upon the 
bodies, minds, and souls of Chinese, Afri- 
cans, Hindoos, and Indians, your Juniors 
will not fail to realize that alcohol is as great 
a curse and an equal danger to the people of 
the United States. 


od. 
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Questions in the Prayer Life 
Considered by Henry W. Frost 
Home Director of the China Inland Mission 





Questions from readers stating their difficulties or problems in prayer Will 
be considered for discussion in this depattment by Mr. Frost, who may be 
addressed in care of The Sunday School Times. 


Praying for People in the Mass 


How ought we pray for people in large 
groups? What do vou think, for example, 
of the reasonableness of praying for the 
*“ unnumbered millions who have never heard 
of Christ,” for “all who are in the minis- 
try,’ for ** young people, that they may be 
enlisted in the cause of foreign missions,’ 
for ** Bible and training schools for Chris- 
tian workers,” etc. ? Is praying for suck 
large numbers scriptural and effective ? 


‘N LOOKING over the Old Testament, 
one is surprised to see how large a place 
prayer for masses of men occupies. The 

first definite record of intercession of this 
kind is that which presents Abraham stand- 
ing before the Lord and pleading for Sodom. 
But from this time on the pages of Scripture 
are full of similarincidents.. This is particu- 
larly true of godly Israelites, for all of 
Israel’s great men were great intercessors. 
Moses, Aaron, Joshua, Samuel, David, Solo- 
mon, Elijah, Elisha, Hezekiah, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and Jeremiah, were men who, through 
prayer, stood between the living and the 
dead. To analyzé their and others’ petitions 
reveals the fact that they prayed for families, 
for tribes, for cities, for the poor as a class, 
for the godly in Israel, for Israel as a nation, 
and for contiguous nations. And there are 
many incidents recorded of such prayers be- 
ing answered, of families being remembered, 
of tribes being spared, of a nation being de- 
livered, and of the godly being blessed. In 
other words, the sum total of examples in 
the Old Testament lays heavy emphasis upon 
the duty of prayer in behalf of large numbers 
of people, and its effect is to lead one to be- 





lieve that intercession of this kind was most 
acceptable to God, 

The New Testament confirms the Old 
Testament teaching in this direction. First, 
we have the example of Jesus, in the days of 
his flesh, who prayed for his apostles, for his 
disciples, and, on the cross, for his murder- 
ers and for Israel as a nation. And, follow- 
ing this, we have a long and continuous 
record of prayer offered and answered, as 
related to families, to Israel, to the church, 
and to the nations. Indeed, the whole 
tee of Christianity, as recorded in the 

ew Testament, is one accompanied with, 
and developed from, intercessory prayer. 


OR are we left here to inference. On 
the contrary, the exhortations and 
commandments are most explicit, as 

the following quotations will show: ‘* Then 
saith he unto his disciples, The harvest in- 
deed is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he send forth laborers into his harvest ’’; 
** Brethren, pray for us” (Paul and his 
companions); ‘‘ Finally, brethren, pray for 
us, that the word of the Lord may run and 
be glorified, even as also it is with’ you’’; 
‘* I exhort therefore, first of all, that suppli- 
cations, prayers, intercessions, thanksgiv- 
ings, be made for all men; for kings and all 
that are in high place ; that we may lead a 
trapquil and quiet life-in all godliness and 
gravity. This is good and acceptable in the 
sight of God our Saviour; who would have 
all men to be saved, and come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth.’’ 

Among the persons in New Testament 
times who prayed for large classes of péople 
Paul stands forth as a pre-eminent exattiple: 


a well established truth that no 





That great apostle evidently made prayer the 
means of the falGiment of mn his + awe oe for 
Christ. This is manifested in two ways: 


‘first, by his constant dependence upon the 


prayers of the many for himself; and, sec- 


ond, by his own incessant intercession in 


behalf of the many. This last fact is illus- 
trated by such as the following: 
** Brethren, my heart’s desire and my sup- 
plication to God is for them [Israel] that 
they may be saved’’; “Now we pray to 
God that ye [the Corinthians] do no evil’’; 
«1, . . cease not to give thanks for you [the 
Ephesians], making mention of you in my 
prayers ’’; **I thank my God upon all my 
remembrance of you [the Philippians], always 
in every supplication of mine on behalf of 
you all making my supplication with joy”; 
‘* Praying always for you ’’ [the Colossians] ; 
** We give thanks to God always for you all 
(the Thessalonians], making mention of you 
in our prayers.’’ 


HE preceding statements seem fully to 
establish the truth that prayer for large 
numbers of people has a large place, 

not only in the Old Testament, but also in 
the New. Before leaving this part of the 
subject, however, it will be well to note two 
facts which the New Testament brings into 
view in addition to what is taught in the Old. 
First, intercession in the New Testament 
greatly enlarges in its sphere and movement. 
It ceases to be tribal and national, and be- 
comes racial, according to the need of men 
as men. Hence, beginning with Israel, it 
extends toall men everywhere. And, second, 
prayer in the New Testament finds its high- 
est development and most intense expression 
as related to the church. The implication 
of this is that the church holds within itself, 
by God’s choice and gift, that deposit of 
faith, power, and service which can alone 
enrich the world. Hence the need of every 
time, if the world is to be evangelized and 
men are to be saved, is that Christians 
should pray for the church in order that that 
body may be quickened, and thus be pre- 
pared to fulfil its spiritual ministry. 

Let me turn now from the scriptural evi- 
dence to the evidence of experience. It is 
‘eat move- 
ment of the Holy Spirit in behalf.of. men has 
ever. taken place.except as it has been. begun, 
continued, and ended in intercessory prayer. 
The revivals in national Israel were all, first 
of all, prayer revivals. ‘The whole move- 
ment of preaching and salvation in apostolic 
times was essentially a prayer movement. 
The Reformation came to pass, not alone 
through the preaching of Luther, Calvin, 
Knox, and others, but also and particularly 
through the intercession of countless hidden 
saints who labored in’ prayer previous to 
and during the reform period. ‘The later 
revivals of the Wesleys and Whitefield 
had their beginning in the prayer-life of those 
leaders, and found their continuance in the 
prayer-life of themselves and their followers. 
The great soul-saving movement which 
swept over Great Britain, Ireland, and Amer- 
ica from 1859 onward, began in country 
huts and cottages, and in city homes of an 
obscure type, and in a new spirit of interces- 
sion before God. The new missionary 
movement, which has so blessedly charac- 
terized the last one hundred years, is directly 
traceable to a revival of prayer in Great 
Britain and America, The Student Volun- 
teer Movement came as the result of the 
members of a single American family giving 
themselves to prayer in behalf of the young 
men and women in the colleges of America, 
All these are historically established facts, 
the story of which has been written again 
and again, and the truth of which can be 
easily verified. We are justified in con- 
cluding, therefore, that this is a clear case in 
the spiritual world of cause and effect. 


NDEED, the whole question has been 
established, apart from the Word of 
God, with such scientific accuracy that 

a general spiritual law may be stated to the 
effect that a decrease of prayer on the part of 
the church means a decrease of blessing to 
the church, and to the world through the 
church; and an increase of prayer on the 
part of the church means an increase of 
blessing to the church, and to the world 
through the church. 

In view of the foregoing, it appears that 
it may be regarded as proved, both by the 
Word and by experience, that God would 
have Christians pray for large numbers of 
people, such as those bodies which are re- 
ferred to in the question asked; and also 


‘that he will give large answers to the prayers 
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which are so offered. Just what spiritual 
conditions should be fulfilled in this kind of 
praying, in regard to the number of persons 
who may best be united in prayer, in regard 
to what special classes should be prayed for, 
and in regard to how largely we may expect, 
in given cases, that prayer will be answered, 
is not altogetherclear. But this knowledge, 
with a Father God upon the throne, is not 
so important, The main thing is that God 
— us the assurance that we may pray 
argely, and also that large prayers will bring 
large answers, The true child of God, 
therefore, will never rest content until he 
has taken upon his heart for prayer, to some 
degree, the whole wide world, and until he 
has seen God working, in his own best time 
and measure, from the homelands outward 
to the very ends of the earth ! 





[ Children at Home 


When the Dark Came 
By Frederick Hall 


i OU are quite sure you are old enough 
to be left alone? ”’ said mother, 
“ hy certainly, 
swered May Ellen, ‘I’m seven,” 

“And I’m four and a half and a little 
more,” piped Ruth Esther. 

**Surely they’re old enough,’’ declared 
father. ‘‘ Anyway, we shail be back in ten 
minutes. Goodbye, little girls,’’ 

**Goodbye,’’ they called from the door- 
way. ‘Haye a good time.’’ 

f course father and mother were only go- 
ing round the corner to Uncle Arthur’s, but 
back in the parlor, when they remembered 
that it was almost pitch dark outside and that 
they were really the only persons inside the 
house, unless one coumted the dolls, it did 
seem a little lonesome. : 

** What shall we do till they come back ?’’ 
queried Ruth Esther, _ 

May Ellén was a little suspicious of that 
tone and it seemed to her that perhaps they 
better begin something at once. 

** What would you like to do? ’’'she asked. 

** What I would really like to do would be 
to have mother tell stories, but of course we 
can’t do that now.”’ 

** Not till, she comes back,’’ said May E)- 
len, ‘‘ but I can.read to you out of the Bible 
book.’’ 

‘¢ That would be. fun.” 

They drew their chairs beneath the electric 
light and May Ellen opened the book. 

**Do you remember where we left off?’? 
she asked. 

‘* The king wonuln’t let those slaves go,’’ 
answered Ruth Esther promptly. 

‘*That’s right. Now listen: ‘And after 
the locusts came the plague of darkness, 
For three days there was thick darkness, ng 
sun shining, nor moon, nor—’ ”’ 

And just that moment they were in dark- 
ness too, so suddenly that both of them 
started. 

*s What is it?’’ demanded Ruth Esther. 

**I—I don’t know,’’ returned May Ellen, 
herself just a little frightened, ‘‘It was the 
lights went off: let’s—let’s turn them on 
again,’’ 

They groped their way to the buttons and 
turned each several times but no lights came 
on, Then, still holding hands, they went to 
the window and looked out. There was no 
light at the corner, the houses across the 
street were all dark and they could not help 
remembering that they were all alone. 

‘*Sister,’’ wailed Ruth Esther suddenly, 
‘*has the Lord sended the dark just like to 
that bad king?’”’ 

**No,’’ answered May Ellen ‘firmly. It 
never would do to let Ruth Esther get to 
crying. ‘‘I don’t think the Lord does that 
way now and anyhow if we had any slaves 
we would let them go.” 

*¢ But why is it sodark then? Why don’t 
the lights come on?”’ 

** Maybe they will. come on pretty soon. 
Anyhow, dark doesn’t hurt anybody ; father 
has told us that plenty of times.’’ 

**T know, but when J look right at the 
dark I can see things in it—things that kind 
of make faces and wave their tails.’’ « 

This of course was funny but also a little 
scaresome. It was a way that May Ellen 
did not like to have Ruth Esther talk. 

**Then don’t look at it hard,’’ she said, 
** Do something else.’’ 


( Continued on next page) 
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Dr. Robert F. Horton’s 
Book is Now Ready 


Victory in Christ 


@ Many a man would give all he possesses to 
have the bondage of now dominant evil in his 
life broken at once and forever. But is habitual 
victory feasible, where frequent failure has been 
the heartbreaking -fact-in the inner life and out- 
ward conduct? And can ground once gained 
be held against all the assaults of the Tempter ? 
Can an unfruitful, powerless, joyless life become 
habitually rich in the glad fruits of a life sur- 
rendered to the indwelling, empowering, achiev- 
ing Christ? 


@, These are questions that search the hearts 
not merely of those who have not confessed 
Christ, but of those who are believers in him 
and members of his church. For many a believ- 
ing Christian disciple is heavily burdened with a 
sense of bondage to much that is not of Christ, 
and longs to escape into freedom. 


. 
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G, .These questionings need not go-unanswered. 
There zs a life of victory, of fruitfulness, of power 
and joy, for any who will have it. It has been 
the privilege’ of The Sunday School ‘Fimes: to 
publish from’ time to time: studies in the vic- 
torious life, by Dr. Robert F. Horton, the dis- 
tinguished English preacher whose words on 
this theme have led many to a realization of the 
great fact of liberation from the bondage of sin. 


@ Dr. Horton’s seven messages have been 
grouped in permanent book form under one 
title, ‘“* Victory in Christ,” so that the thousands 
who have had a blessing in reading the separate 
chapters may now have them in convenient form 
for use in the devotional hour, and for passing 
on to friends near and far. 


@ The book includes these chapters: ‘The 
Daring of the Victorious Life,” “ Bible Study,” 
“ Prayer,” “Service,” “Evangelism,” ‘ Tempta- 
tion,” “Joy.” 


@ The Publishers believe that “Victory in 
Christ” has a great message of encouragement 
and power for thousands who are groping for 
light on the problem of sin in life, and. on the 
true conditions of victory over sin, and of fellow- 
ship with Christ as the Life. 


The book contains 116 pages, and may be had of 
your bookseller or from the publishers at 50 cents. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


*¢ What else is there to do—in the dark ?’’ 

** Well, what do you suppose those little 
slave children did when it was dark those 
three days ?’’ 

** They had their mothers—’’ 

This time Ruth Esther fairly sobbed and 
May Ellen realized that it was a serious crisis, 

**Vll tell you,’’she exclaimed, ‘‘ they 
probably sang—some of the time anyway— 
and we can sing till father and mother come 
home. There’sa song about‘ Let me in 
darkness hold Thy hand’ but it’s a grown-up 
song and it isn’t in the Sunday-school book.’’ 

** We might sing‘ Jesus bids us shine,’ ”’ 
suggested Ruth Esther. ‘‘ That’s a nice song 
to sing in the dark.’’ 

She was trying hard to be brave. 

‘* That’s the very one.’’ 

They settled themselves in father’s big 
chair which was wide enough to hold them 
both and May Ellen started it. When they 
had sung three verses, they remembered 
‘*There’s a friend of little children,’’ 
After that came ‘* Ring out the bells for 
Christmas,’’ and five minutes later, when 
father and mother burst breathless into the 
hallway the first | they heard was two lit- 
tle voices, sweet and clear in the darkness, 
singing: ‘*I think when I read that sweet 
story of old.’’ 

**T told you they could be left alone,”’ ex- 
claimed father, triumphantly. 

‘*Isn’t this something to be proud of?”’ 
cried mother. ‘Two little girls who don’t 
cry and get frightened when something quite 
unexpected happens, but just act sensible—’”’ 

She was going on to say more, but at that 
very moment on flashed the lights. 


DunpeE, ILL. 
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Margaret Eden’s Garden 
(Continued from page 495) 


cause God walked there. Don’t you know, 
it says, ‘in the cool of the evening’? It’s 
only gardens where God walks that are any- 
ways happy. But God thought maybe we 
wouldn’t all know him just at first, and 
maybe might be afraid, and:so he sent Jesus 
us and make us acquainted with: 
him, And you remember how Jesus walked 
through the Garden of Gethsemane straight: 
out to the cross on Calvary, so’s you and I 
needn’t ever have to walk that sorrowful 
way.” 

Margaret’s heart. was trembling, but her 
voice was sweet and steady. Inwardly she 
prayed, ‘* Lord, makv the to become ! Make 
me to become.”’ 

**Oh, girls,’’ she cried, a quick, -passion- 
ate longing breaking through the calm, 
‘*won’t you let Him come into your gar- 
dens, where all the hard work and heartache 
and sin are, and make them blossom with 
his love and goodness? Won’t you?’’ 

Little Mamie’s eyes filled with tears, and 
she held out her hands impulsively. 

** Oh, Miss Eden, I will! I will.” 

Margaret took her hands in astrong, warm 
clasp, but waited silently, gazing into Nell’s 
downcast face,—a handsome, defiant. young 
face, where the world had already begun to 
set its hardening marks. 

Esther was crying softly. The color 
flushed in and out of Nell’s cheeks. At last 
she raised her eyes to meet Margaret’s. 

**] will,’’ she said firmly, ‘‘it you’ll show 
me how. Nobody ever asked me before.’’ 

It was such a simple, direct road that 
Margaret showed them, her Bible in her 
hand ; a plain, winning road, leading straight 
to the arms of the Lover of souls : and one 
by one, earnestly, honestly, gladly, each for 
herself, they followed it. 

Margaret stood alone in the sitting-room 
when they were gone away, looking about 
her with eyes that saw not. The crowning 
joy of life was surging through her. He had 
set his seal upon her home and her garden. 
Never again need she toil and take nothing ; 
He had made her to become a fisher of— 
girls ! F 

DansBury, CONN. 
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‘* Flow to Speak Without Notes,’’ a clear, 
brief, practical address by Robert E. Speer. 
20 cents, postpaid. ** Young People and the 
Church.”” By Woodrow Wilson. A signifi- 
cant and searching utterance that lifts one 
out of the ruts of ordinary thinking. Leather, 
§0 tents; paper, 10 cents, postpaid, from 
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| Worth Repeating | 


“Bol, Yisu’ Masih Ki Jai” 


The Rev. W. B. Anderson, in The Men’s Record 
and Missionary Review (United Presbyterian) 


BOUT twenty years ago, the Presby- 
terian Board sent to India a young 
American missionary. He did not 

seem to be a remarkable man. He was 
about medium height, slight build, a little 
stooped, and slightly deaf. He would not 
be cailed an eloquent speaker, but he was a 
very clear thinker, and his expression was 
clear-cut and forceful. The most striking 
thing about this man were his clear blue 
eyes, which seemed to have the power to 
look right into the heart of his fellow-man, 
and from which shone the soul of a prophet. 

When he arrived in India, he had set for 
him the regular language task, and he went 
diligently to work upon it. When he had 
been working a few weeks, he began to 
question himself as to why he had come to 
India. He decided that his one reason for 
coming had been to teach the people of 
India the word of God. On reflection he 
decided that he had come to teach the peo- 
ple a book that he did not yet know himself. 
Arriving at this conclusion, he decided that 
first of all he must become acquainted with 
the book that he had come to teach, and 
that henceforth this book must be his chief 
study. 

For months he buried himself in the Bible, 
seeming to forget all else. He failed in his 
language examination, and was reprimanded 
by the committee, but he simply replied that 
he must pay attention to first things first. 
God opened the Word -to him wonderfully, 
and he became a master in the teaching of it 
to the people of. India. He did not neglect 
the study.of the language of India. He be- 
came a correct and easy speaker of Urdu, 
but away and above that, he learned the 
language of heaven, and he so learned to 
speak it that he held eudiences of hundreds 
of Indians spellbound while he opened to 
them. the. truths of God’s Word. 
|: I think I neyer have known another such 
‘man of prayer. Not:only had he learned 
to. listen to God,..but- he had. learned to talk 
to God. He truly talked to him as a man 
talketh to his friend. Hours spent in prayer 
became the ordinary thing in his life. 








“IGHT years ago he came to lead the Bible 
studies in the first Sialkot Convention. 
During the days of the convention he 

spoke on the length and breadth and height 
and depth of the love of God, and that mighty 
love seemed to reach out through him and 
grip the hearts of men and women, and 
draw them closer to God. 

God called him to lead one of the evening 
meetings for men, and. gave him a message 
for the meeting. He did not want to give 
the message, and all through the night pre- 
ceding he cried to God about it. He finally 
resolved to be obedient to what he believed 
was the command of God. He spent the 
next day in waiting on God, and that even- 
ing he came with a message from God that 
opened the doors of men’s hearts for the in- 
coming of the great revival into the Indian 
Church. 

The next year he went to the convention, 
and, together with another leader, he.spent 
all his time in the prayer-room, day and 
night, crying out to God for blessing on the 
Indian Church, going from the room only 
when he was called to speak. : 

He so learned the secret of prayer, that 
his life was turned from a struggle to a 
triumph. He seemed to live in the very 
presence of God. When he prayed in 
public it seemed as though he must see God 
before him. When he preached it was as 
though the ambassador had come directly 
from the audience chamber, To the Indian 
Church he became a great spiritual physician, 
and for the past few years there has been a 
stream of people coming to him for help. 
To the most experienced missionary, as to 
the most humble villager, he came with the 
message and the healing of God. 

He had become a real prophet of God, 
He was truly one who spoke for God. 
Thoughtful men would sit for hours during 
a day, listening to his wonderful expésition 
of truth, as he slowly, quietly, and clearly 
set forth what the Spirit of God had taught 
him from the Word of God. Not only was 
his word the word of the prophet, but his 
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_ LESSON FOR AUG. 25 (Luke 4 : 16-30) 


life had been sanctified by the truth, One 
day a i was to a 
Hindu who become uainted wi 
Mr. Heid, when the Hindu : **Do you 
‘know, sir, Mr. Heid seems to me like God,’’ 
He was not far from the truth, for in a sense 
unknown to his Hindu understanding this 
man had become an ‘ incarnation.” 

He went a long way into the suffering of 
India, and he Sed Serpent encounters with 
her foe, for her deliverance. To him who 
dares much in this warfare, God seems to 
give a wonderful vision of vi . One day 
about four years ago he was talking of an 
experience he had on a day of prayer that 
was being observed for India, e was 

king very intimately to intimate friends. 

e said: ‘*On the day of prayer God gave 
me a new experience. 1 seemed to be lifted 
away above our conflict here in the Punjab, 
and I saw God’s great battle in all India, 
and then away out beyond in China, and 
Japan, and Africa, I saw how we had been 
thinking in narrow circles in our own coun- 
tries and in our own denominations, and 
how God was now rapidly joining force to 
force, and line to line, and all was begin- 
ning to be one great struggle. That, to me, 
means the great triumph of Christ. We do 
not dare any longer to fight without the 
consciousness of this great world battle in 
which we are engag We must exercise 
the greatest care to be utterly obedient to 
Him who sees all the battle-field all the 
time. It is only he who can put each man 
in the place where his life can count for the 
most.’”? Above all the strife of battle he 
could see and hear the great commander 
whom he was following so implicitly. 

When the word caine that after severe suf- 
fering in America he had been called Home, 
it seemed to me that I could hear something 
of an echo of the shout of victory as he en- 
tered into the King’s presence. Then the 
next word that cdme was that he had died 
with the words upon his lips: ‘* Bol, Yisu’ 
Masih ki jai\”” Shout, the victory of 
Jesus Christ.’’ 

When I heard that I thought of that awful 
time in the life of our Lord when his foes 
had closed in about him. When he knew 
that the time of his sacrifice was néat: When 
just before him lay the desertion of ‘his’ dis- 


‘ciples, and Gethsemane, and Calvary. How: 


in: that hour he said::.‘* But be of cheer; 


' Phave overcome: the world.’’ en ‘I re- 
‘+membered the days and nights that Mr. 


Heid had struggled in India for those bound 
by sin, and that after hours of agony he 
had. often risen, with those about him, to 
shout, ‘* Bo/, Visu’ Masth hi jai,” until this 
has become the great war cry of the Punjab 
Charch. As he sent that shout back to us 
from the very presence of the great victor, 
let us see to it that. it rings throughout the 
world : ‘* Shout, the victory of Jesus Christ !’’ 


% 
Taking Boys Seriously 


‘ [From “ Bringing Up Boys,” by Kate Upson Clark.] 


- OME home with me, my dear,’’ said 
a lady from the city, who was call- 
ing at the home of one of her coun- 

try friends. She was speaking to a charm- 

ing little boy, perhaps two years and a half 
old. 


**I should love to have you,’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘‘ You could see the horse-cars go 
by, and we would go to the museum and see 
that big whale. Won’t you go?” 

The little fellow’s bright, confiding eyes 
looked sweetly into hers. They did not de- 
tect her insincerity, They saw only kind- 
ness and admiration there, and he started at 
once for his coat and cap. 

** Mercy !’’ cried the lady, shocked at his 
literal way of taking her words. ‘‘ He thinks 
I am really in earnest! Bless you, dear! I 
couldn’t carry you off. Your mama wouldn’t 
let you go.’’ ; 

Then, turning in apology to her friend, she 
added, ‘‘I never thought of his taking me at 
my word. It is too bad.”’ 

The child gazed at her for a moment, his 
great eyes flaming with indignation. He 
flung down his little coat and cap with a 
gesture as imperiously contemptuous as a 
child’s could be. Then he rushed to his 
mother’s side, buried his face in her gown, 
and cried hard and long. Wounded pride, 
disappointed hope, and utter bewilderment 
were expressed in his smothered sobs. 

A poem might have been written then and 
there upon the undying impression of one’s 
first experience in being deceived. The 
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child’s confidence had been abused, and He | 

never forgot it. vedh tee 

as OTHER,”’ said a of ten, rush- 
ing in one day in excitement, 
**we’ve got a dandy raft down 

on the river. Edgar ’n I have fixed it up, 

an’ ows é : 3 ie 7 

‘Mercy!’ cried the mother, who knew 
that the river was shallow, and felt no fur- 
ther interest in the work there, ‘‘ don’t 
bother me now.» I’m cutting out a sleeve, 
and I can’t hear your nonsense. Run 
away.’’ 

is was that mother’s way of taking her 
boys’ communications. She had two sons, 
and she meant to do t by them ; but be- 
fore they were twelve they had learned that 
there was no place at home for the outpour- 
ing of their hearts, and they naturally sought 
» egg elsewhere. The heart of a boy, 
if he is of the right stuff, is always full and 
running over. He needs a confidant. His 
rafts and magic-tables and morice-boards are 
as mighty to him as the settling of the new 
minister, or the rise and fall of stocks, may 
be to his elders, His spirit recoils from the 
imputation that his affairs are ‘* nonsense,’’ 
with the same injured feeling as if he were a 
man. 

Visitors in a certain family one day were 
much interested to see Phil, a boy of nine, 
come into the parlor and shyly pull his 
mother’s sleeve. It was in the country, 
the boy was in charge of a flock of hens. 

** She’s come off !”’ he began, with a face 
allsunshine. ‘*Say,’’ glancing at the guests, 
**may I tell you about it ?’’ 

The visitors, of course, begged that Phil 
be allowed to continue his tale. 

** Well, my good hen’s come off her nest,’’ 
burst forth Phil, ‘‘and she hasn’t lost a 
chick. There were twelve eggs, and there 
are twelve chicks. Aunt Mary says it’s the 
best luck could be, and she thinks it is be- 
cause I have ’tended to my good hen so.”’ 

**T. don’t doubt it,’’ said his mother, 
kindly. .‘* 1 knew you would get your reward 


(Continued on next page) 


; Family Runt y 
Kansas Man Says Coffee Made Him That 


** Coffee’ has ‘been used in our family 
of eleven—father, mother, five sons and 
four datighters—for thirty years, I am 
the ‘eldest of the boys and have always 
been considered the runt of the family 
and a coffee toper. 

-**T continued to drink it for years 
until’ I grew to be a man, and then I 
found I had stomach trouble, nervous 
headaches, pw circulation, was unable 
to do a full day’s work, took medicine 
for this, that, and the other thing, with- 
out the least benefit. In fact, I only 
weighed 116 when I was 28. 

“Then I changed from coffee to 
Postum, being the first one in our family 
to do so. I noticed, as did the rest of 
the family, that I was surely gaining 
strength and flesh. Shortly after I was 
visiting my cousin, who said, ‘ You look 
so much better—you’re getting fat.’ 

“At breakfast his wife ed me a 
cup of coffee, as she knew I was alwa 
such a coffee drinker, but I said, ‘ No, 
thank you.’ 

‘** What !’ said my cousin, ‘you quit 
coffee? What do you drink ?’ 

‘**Postum,’ I said, ‘or water, and I 
am well.’ They did not know what 
Postum was, but my cousin had stomach 
trouble, and could not sleep at night 
from drinking coffee three times a day. 
He was glad to learn about Postum, but 
said he never knew coffee hurt any one.” 
(Tea is just as injurious as coffee because 
it contains caffeine, the same drug found 








in coffee. ) 


‘After understanding my condition 
and how I got well, he knew what to do 
for himself. He discovered that coffee 
was the cause of his trouble, as he never 
used tobacco or anything else of the kind. 
You should see the change in him now. 
We both believe that if persons why 
suffer from coffee drinking would wise 
and use Postum they could build bac 
to health and happiness.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

**There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Bible 





Why Not Send 
Your Pastor 


Your Superintendent 


or Your 


to the 


World’s Convention 


(Zurich, Zwitzerland, July, 1913) 


WT MAY be a great deal easier than you 

think. The expense is taken care of 
by our “Zurich Plan,’’ the details of 
which may be had for the asking. 


+ 


F YOU will enlist the interest of a few 
others in sending. to ‘the: Convention 
some one :whom you.and they: would like 
to honor,’ you will find the plan workable, 
and populer, and wholly free from disap- 
pointing or impracticable features. 


+ 


F THE friend whom you. seek to honor 

is eventually unable to go, the privi- 

lege may be transferred to some oné else 
of your own choice. 


+ 


WORLD’S-Sunday School Convention 

‘is a memorable experience for any 
one who attends it. The touch that it 
gives with lands and peoples near and far; 
the outlook it affords upon the world-wide 
field of Sunday-school work; the fellow- 
ship one finds among the leaders in Bible 
study and Bible teaching and in organized 
Christian service who gather for such an 
occasion, are privileges that add incalcu- 
lably to a pastor’s, or superintendent’s, or 
teacher’s equipment. 


e- 
OU know some one who would value 
and utilize such an opportunity for 
emlarged service. Will you ask—to-day, 


please—what the plan is, and how it may 
be accomplished ? 


The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Class Teacher 
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Where there is oy cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the » heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO) 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

for bei 50 faithful. I will surely come out 

by-and-by,’’—as he whispered to her. He 

rushed away, and she proceeded, half- 

apologetically, ‘*1 don’t know but Pree : 

make too much of my ni - 

ts; but I have a theory 
ir pursuits by pas red ey 

were worthy " ‘my serious Sntion, te 

itiake the t — aay, in their tw I 
eg tty Ane day, and sit beside 

making. I try to 

woes plats Breet babe 

* to pursue a 

than a divine art pry ert nly though T da 

‘mean to intimate to them that 

their work as at all frivolous, for it really 

isn’t» It is the best that they are capable of 

undertaking, ant I treat it with due defer- 


T HAS ods "implied, and it should be 
emphasized, that the parents themselves 
should be the companions to whom the 

boy turns for this sympathy. It is seldom that 
any hireling, however high-priced and dis- 
creet, can'be $6 good aCompahion as a father 
or mother, Don’t put your me . boy 
from you to be brought up. ... If you 
are ‘the father, the effort to set your boy a 
daily object-lesson in feeling and conduct will 
make you a better man, and constant asso- 
ciation with him will give you a community 
of interest with him which will constitute 
you, before you know it, his most intimate 
and beloved friend. 

Emerson*has said somewhere something 
like this : that we send our boy to the school- 
master, but that it-is the shop-windows along 
the way which educate. him. This-is only 
another way of saying that whatever interests 
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‘the strongest bent to his character. Why 
not make the most interesting part 
of his environment, and thus be yourself: the 
molding influence of his life? 

If the -boy.is reading a book, read it with 
,bim. Kt: may.not be very much of a book,’ 
"but de not ft hastil belittle his opinion of it.-: 
Go gently.about the work of correcting his 
ideas. If he. loves a bi or a canoe, try 
to enjoy it with him. You can often get 
more time than you think. You sometimes 
wish you knew what he talks about when he 
is off with his companions. If you’ go with 
him yourself, you will have a chance to find 


out. If you have strong political convic- 
tions, can easily indenione your i“ with 
$s to- 


them ne your long -rides and wal 
gether. ©. cut-and-dried rules will ever 
make him the sort of man you want him to 
beceme ; but your own personality and the 
incessant application of own ideals upon 
him wil] do the work, i —- can, 
Parents may surround their children with 
all the scientific apparatus and all the art 
treasures to be had ; they may hire the most 
‘highly recommended tutors and governesses 
for them; but they should not imagine that 
they have reached the root of the matter 
even then, The child needs first and fore- 
most his parents’ companionship,—just as 
personal influence. is far more potent in all 
educational and ethical work than money or 
anything which money can buy. Your boy 
needs you, yourself. You are the one who 
can sympathize best with him,—who can 
take him as he should be taken, who can 
cherish in him that dignity and self-respect 
which must form the basis of character. No 
substitute whom you may hire, even at the 
most exorbitant price, can begin to do for 
him what you yourself can, if you are what 





the boy most in his daily environment gives 


you ought to be. 
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Worth Knowing : 
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Hook-Hastings Co. , 


BRANCHES: 
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THE BEST WAY 
THE SE OF THE IND/V/DUAL 
LOVMIUNION SERVICE HAs in- 
CREAS EO THE ATTENDANCE AT THE 
40f05 SUPPER IN THOUSANOS 

» OF LAURTHES. 17 WiLL OO S0FOR 


YOUR CHURCH SEND FAR LUE 
TAMATED PRICE 4/37 










[DUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
yy waa Chestnut Street 
"! Address Dept. B Phil 














HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE — 
forthe SUNDAY « SCHOOL 
Published, October, 1908; . 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 


Introductory.price, Juli cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jer a sample copy 


The trace Co., Union Square, New York 


| Dye Sinday Sehnat Girne 


Philadelphia, Aug 10, 19%2 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in’ the United States and 
Canada, ‘These tates inciide postage : 
$1.00 Five or. more copies, either to 

: separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 

















One copy, or any number of 
$1.50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $6.00, 


One f ddi 
Free Copies tional will beellowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate, 


Tue Sunpay ScHooL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa; 


Drummond: A —_—, (By 


lip Ls Jones is.a pioatoley af ‘and 
. abate td toa aga author ** Natural. 


Law in the. Spiritual World"? and “The 
Ascent of Man.’? The author distinctly 
disavows some of Drummond’s novel teach- 
ings, and yet so appreciates the rich values 
stored up in his personality and glowing 
‘through his speech, his: work, and his 
writings, as. to plead in behalf of all such 
men for ‘the liberty of prophesying,’’ 

(the Griffith & Rowland Press, 25 cents, 


net.) 


Life’s Unexpected Issues (By W. L. 
Watkinson, D.D., LL.D.)—Few preachérs 
and teachers are so-weléomié as’Dr. Watkin- 
son. His work is marked by felicitous dic- 
tion, striking exegetical insight, marvelous 
fertility, aptness of illdStration, and keen 

spiritual application. . In_ these seventeen 
chapters on ‘‘Character and Conduct”? all 
his well-known and varied gifts are in evi- 
dence; and ‘no one will,read the book with- 
out obtaining abundant food for mind and 
heart,’ and spiritual inspiration toward fe- 
newed dovotion of. soul and life. (Revell, | 
$1, net.) 


A Yoice in the Night and Other 
Stories (By Frederick Hall).—In connec- 
tion with the varied. and widespread though 
not concerted effort to open the Bible to 
modern readers which all careful students of 
our times must note, perhaps no one has in 
so modest and unannounced a way done 
better than Mr. Hall. Ten notable Bible 
incidents are reverently and wholesomély 
expanded into succinct narratives, suffused 
with chastened imagination and distinguished 
by psychological and historical acumen, and 
by superior literary forni. The events chosen 
for this helpful interpretation run from Sain- 
uel’s “call to Paul’s imprisonment, and are 
set forth by happy choice of titles, such 4s : 
oA Volss in the Night’’; ‘‘The Regi- 
cide”; “The Little Girl Up 'Damasens 
Way’’; **The Boy With the Lunch”; 
ae Friends i in Waiting.” (The Sunday Scheol 
Times Co., 7§ cents.) ‘ 


The Glory of the Ministry (By A. T, 
Robertson, D. D. ).—Something new, thought- 
provoking, and highly stimulating is offered 
us in this book. It is in fact a very acute 
and practical exposition of Paul’s burning 
words in 2 Corinthians 2 : 12 to 6: 10 about 





the gospel ministry, with specific and illu-, 





minating discussion of the vexed series of 
incladed 


New Standpoint, The Modern Problem, The 
Attraction of Christ, The Preacher's .. Privi- 
lege, The Human Limitations, The Invisi-. 
ble Consolation, The Preacher’s, Master 
Passion, and Taking Life.As It Is, The 
book .is wholesomely modern but not Jax, 
and scholarly without showing pedantry. 
As always, Dr. Robertson here is lucid, 
terse, forceful, and full of ozone. His atti- 
tude is reflected in these words: ‘* The 
preacher of to-:'ay has to sail between the 
Scylla of traditionalism and the Charybdis of 
radicalism. But Paul kept his eye on Christ. 
There is no better interpreter of Jesus Christ 
than Paul.’’ (Revell, $1.25, net.) 


Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus 
(By Henry C. Vedder, D.D.).—The litera- 
ture of Socialism grows rapidly, and in so 
many forms as to show that the word stands 
rather for a sentiment than for a definite 
social platform. Professor Vedder, of the 
Crozer Theological Seminary, in this book 
puts the most Christian construction possible 
| upon the movement. He discusses the his- 
| tory of Socialism carefully and fully. He 
then takes up the relation of our Lord’s 
ethical teaching to the plan, and seeks to 
show that it, and not what he calls *‘ capi- 
talism,’’ is the natural order of Christian 
society. But he fails to grapple with the 
central contrast of the two ethics. Our 
Lord lays al his stress upon the inward life, 
holding that when that is put right, the ap- 
propriate external forms will naturally follow. 
But Socialism is but one of the many varie- 
ties of the worship of environment which the 
Darwinian evolutionists have bequeathed to 
us. -It lays out its strength upon the reform 
of externals, in the belief that when these 
are put right, men will be better and more 
loving. It is thus the exact reverse of the 
method of Jesus. Like Socialists generally, 
Professor Vedder assumes that when the 
opportunity for wrong and oppression, which 
men find in our present order, have been 
‘taken away, a reign of love and righteousness 
will result. But there were Nimrods before 
there was private property, and so long as 
the craving for superiority and domination 
lasts iff men’s hearts, this will find a vent 
for evil under any social order, and perhaps 
worse by far than we now know. (Mac- 
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WE NEED SALESMEN 


If om: wish to sell a safe, reliable invest- 
ment; to work for a strong corporation, 
composed mainly of Philadelphia and New 
Jersey bankers ; to sell an investment that 
is conservative and non-speculative ; if you 
can get responsible people to certify to your 
good character and ability, we need you. 
We pay the highest commissions and give 
exclusive territory to men who are eviding 
to work hard. 


* 


Railroads 
of squar 








into 
of 


We ove holes building lots 4 Senenteen of the 
y selected’ and pidly Tovieeal of 

cies arth “rns, 
nts sell five pa ore in 
t cities (one 
each of five different states, es, fe de mig | ia 
total of § irs. on 2 monthly payments. ‘e ‘his is 

est : 





We give highest banking references. Our plan 
ome only to conservative investors of small 
Write us, giving references, 


NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY 
308 Chestnut Street 








passages touching. ** the ——zeil, 
‘The eight consecutive sections treat-of The 
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Will you make the ‘most: of your 


garden and your market? ‘ Or will 
you allow fine, fresh ‘fruits’ and 
vegetables to go to waste ? Learn 
the secret of * jarring’ *——-the new, 
safe, eas¥way of canning in 


“E-Z SEAL’ JARS 


They are ail glass—made with the 
glass cap. No tin tops to taint the 
fruit. The spring seal closes with 
a clamp—no twisting and turning. 


No trouble, no risk—the 
jars that all women like. 
Try preserving in E-Z Seal 
jars—for the joy of ‘it! 


Free Jar—Free Book 


Cut out this coupon, take 

-it to your grocer — 

will gi ve you one E-Z 

Seal Jar—FREE. Be sure 
write us for FREE Book. 
Recipes —it tells many 
things you should know. 
Get the Jar from. the 
grocer. Get the 
Book from us. * 
HAZEL-ATLAS 
GLASS CO. 



















This is to certify that I have 
received one “Atlas” &-Z Seal Jar 
free of all cost or . ‘This is 
the first coupon presented by any mem- 
ber of my amily. 


Name ..0s0 «+0 


W. Va. 


2000 oe 06 00 oe ewes ce Stee ee wees 





Address .... cece Cree cverecc eset cecceseseses 

TO THE DEALER:—Present this to johber from 
whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. All coupons mast 
be before Ni 1, 1912. 





by you and 
R's CERTIFICATE. ‘This is to certi 


that I gave 
one “Atlas” E-Z Seal Jac te the person w siguenens 
above. 

















